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Girls study homemaking at Lutheran Training School, Konnarock, Va. 
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Me 
What’s God, For? 


When my child had just turned six, I became managing editor of 
the Living Church. Fascinated by the gadgets in my office on her first 
visit there, she kept asking the purpose of one after the other. 

Pointing to the Ediphone by my desk, she asked, “What's that for?” 

“That is to make a little record,” I said, “—like the records we play 
on our victrola, you know. When Daddy talks into this tube, it makes 
a record of what he says. Then Miss Nimblefinger plays the record 
and writes on the typewriter what it says and sends this to someone 
as a letter.” 

“What’s that for?” she went on, pointing to the next object that 
caught her eye. 

“Ah! that is an adding machine,” I replied. “It does arithmetic. I 
make it write 5—like that—and then 7—like that—then I press the 
black button and pull the handle, and it tells me that 5 and 7 make 12! 
It tells Daddy the answer to any sum.” 

After “what's that for” had gone on to the point of monotony, I 
saw an opening for a little religious instruction. My real motive, I sus- 
pect, was that I had just thought up a phrase—the rhetorical effect of 
which I liked—and wanted to try it out. 

I would ask Mary Elisabeth what God was for. She would, of 
course, say that He was for some purpose or other, and that would 
give me my chance to elaborate: “God isn’t for anything or anybody. 
Everybody and everything is for God.” So here I went: 

“And now, Mary Elisabeth, what is God for?” 

Came the reply: “To be loved.” FRANCIS C. LIGHTBOURN 
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How long till the merger? 

Chill breezes from the northwest had 
nipped the tender blossoms of hope for 
merger of the Lutheran churches of 
America. 

Presidents of the eight churches of the 
National Lutheran Council, meeting in 
New York City on Dec. 1, thought that 
the Council might be converted into some 
sort of federation. That seemed to be 
the only prospect for closer relationship 
among the eight churches in the near 
future. 

Federation proposals will be consid- 
ered Jan. 5 at a meeting of 34 representa- 
tives of National Lutheran Council 
churches. If adopted, they will come up 
for action at conventions of the churches 
in 1950. 

President Franklin Clark Fry and Dr. 
Henry H. Bagger of Lancaster, Pa., rep- 
resented the United Lutheran Church at 
the Dec. 1 meeting. 


Three-church plan 

Merger of three churches of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council was given a cau- 
tious push at a meeting on Nov. 25. 

Representatives of the American Lu- 
theran Church, Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church decided to ask that each of their 
churches appoint a nine-man committee 
to investigate doctrinal statements, church 
life, worship, and practice in the three 
churches. 

These committees, if authorized, will 
report to the 1952-.conventions of the 
three churches. At the Noy. 25 meeting 
it was proposed that they study “the of- 
ficial doctrinal statements of each of the 
three churches, also as found in their 
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articles of incorporation and their con- 
stitutions, and that due consideration be 
given to the Minneapolis Theses, with 
the eight paragraphs of the Chicago 
Theses of 1919 properly incorporated 
under Section IV as a correct summary 
of faith and practice.” 


Frank words about Missouri 

It isn’t often that anybody makes pub- 
lic statements of such candor as those of 
the Rev. B. A. Maurer, Milwaukee pas- 
tor of the Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod. He spoke last month to the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council Ministerium of 
Milwaukee. 

“Keep the. outside door” of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council open, advised 
Pastor Maurer, “and some day you will 
find the Missouri Synod saying, ‘Please, 
may we come in?’ ” 

In the Missouri Synod, said Pastor 
Maurer, are some “super-orthodox breth- 
ren” who raise minute questions of doc- 
trine. These are opposed by others “of 
more charitable leanings who have in- 
sisted that a 1 per cent disagreement in 
a smaller matter does not cancel out a 
99 per cent agreement in all of the great 
fundamental doctrines.” 

The super-orthodox brothers have 
“made so much noise that the officials 
(of the Missouri Synod) were afraid tc 
proceed,” said Pastor Maurer. 


Agree on "Mighty Fortress'' 

By the autumn of 1952 a commom 
hymnal and liturgy for all National Lu 
theran Council churches is scheduled te 
appear. One thing Lutherans will shars) 
from then on is a translation of Luther’ / 
famous hymn, Ein Feste Burg. 
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The Frederick H. Hedge translation, 
used by most American Protestants, will 
appear in the new hymnal. For United 
Lutherans this will replace a translation 
made for the Lutheran Church Book of 
1868. It was based on the Thomas Carlyle 
translation, in common use in England. 

Dr. Hedge, professor at the Harvard 
Divinity School, made his translation in 
1853. It is one of 63 English translations 
of Ein Feste Burg listed in Julian’s Dic- 
tionary of Hymnology. 

First verse in the Hedge translation is: 

A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing; 

Our helper he, amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing. 

For still our ancient foe 

Doth seek to work us woe; 

His craft and power are great; 
And armed with cruel hate 
On earth is not his equal. 


Eucharistic Prayer modified 

Heavy opposition developed in the 
1948 convention of the United Lutheran 
Church regarding a prayer scheduled for 
inclusion in the liturgy for National Lu- 
theran Council churches. This was the 
Eucharistic Prayer, intended as a part of 
the order for administration of Holy 
Communion. 

Members of the Joint Commission on 
a Common Liturgy have now agreed to 
considerable reduction in the length of 
ethe prayer, and have modified phrases 
which were censured. They are also pro- 
posing that the prayer be omitted entirely 
in congregations not wishing to use it. 
Instead the Words of Institution and the 
Lord’s Prayer may be said, as is now 
customary in the United Lutheran 
Church. 

Opposition to the Eucharistic Prayer 
was expressed in resolutions adopted by 
the Augustana Lutheran Church at its 
1949 convention. “The entire prayer is 
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too lengthy,” said the Augustana Church. 

“The words of institution should not 
be made a part of the prayer but be used 
independently in consecrating the ele- 
ments. The prayer should avoid any sug- 
gestion of a ‘sacrifice’ or ‘memorial’ as 
though the act of consecration of the ele- 
ments implies a meritorious act.” 

The Augustana Church also found 
fault with the proposed Kyrie, calling it 
“too vague and archaic.” 


SAARINEN CHURCH 

New church for Christ Lutheran congregation, 
Minneapolis, has been designed by the noted 
Finnish architect, Eliel Saarinen, who now lives 
in the United States. It is constructed of rough- 
faced beige brick. An 88-foot ‘rectangular 
tower will be topped by a 19-foot cross. Walls 
of the interior are not exactly parallel, so that 
sound will carry almost perfectly 


Budget for Bibles 

Bibles costing $3,146,000 will be dis- 
tributed throughout the world in 1950 
if the American Bible Society can meet 
the budget which it adopted this month. 
This amount will finance production of 
13,695,000 copies of the Scriptures. 

An increase of $800,000 above the 
1949 budget is largely intended to step 
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up the supply of Bibles to Japan. General 
Douglas MacArthur estimates that Japan 
can use 30 million copies. 

There have been 4 million Bibles dis- 
tributed in Japan since the war, reported 
Dr. Eric M. North, American Bible So- 
ciety secretary. He said 3 million copies 
are intended for Japan in 1950. 

The Soviet zone of Germany will get 
twice as many Bibles as the western zones 
in 1950, according to Bible Society plans. 
The American organization hopes to pro- 
vide 400,000 copies for Germans under 
Russian rule. Bibles will also go to Rus- 
sia, Bulgaria, Hungary. 


PROMISE TO READ THE BIBLE 
10,000 Philadelphians signed 


Bible reading this month 

Ten thousand Philadelphians put their 
names in a big book last month, promis- 
ing to read the Bible every day from 
Thanksgiving to Christmas. They are 
following the list of readings prepared by 
the American Bible Society. 

Every evening over Philadelphia radio 
station WCAU during the Bible-reading 
campaign a Scripture selection was read 
by a prominent layman. Pennsylvania’s 
Governor James H. Duff, Marian Ander- 
son, and Harold E: Stassen were some of 
the readers. 
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Preachers go after liquor 

If officers of the law didn’t know how 
to stop the sale of liquor in dry Okla- 
homa, four clergymen would show them 
how. In Okemah they knew about a 
gasoline station where the alcohol on sale 
wasn’t intended as anti-freeze for auto- 
mobile radiators. 

“We planned the raid for months,” ex- 
plained Baptist Pastor S. R. Goff. “We 
went to the county attorney’s office, got a 
warrant, and got the county attorney to 
call the under-sheriff.” Then the raiding 
party swooped on the station, found a 
refrigerator full of liquor, and several 
additional cases in a padlocked closet. 

That was to give a lesson to law en- 
forcement officers who say “‘we can’t find 
the stuff,” said Pastor Goff. 

In East St. Louis, Illinois, tavern-keep- 
ers were indignant last month because of 
the behavior of a crusading Nazarene 
pastor, the Rev. Holland B. London. He 
had made a personal inspection of tav- 
erns, said he found evidence of gambling 
and prostitution, and would give the evi- 
dence to the St. Clair County grand jury 

“Men of the cloth” should not mix in 
matters which “belong in the hands of 
duly elected officials,” protested John 
Hoban, attorney for the tavern owners 


Christian love in a barroom 
Heavy drinking was a problem ir 
Peace Dale, Rhode Island, but the Rew 
Ronald Whitney of Queens River Bap 
tist Church had an idea. Why not invad 
taverns and cocktail lounges with a livin: 
testimony of “Christian love”? 

When Pastor Whitney made his sug 
gestion to fellow-clergymen of the Wake 
field Ministers’ Association, they turne 
him down. Undaunted, the 23-year-ol 
clergyman went ahead with his projec 
with the help of the Rev. Harold Mars «© 
the Church of God in Kingston. 
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They found bartenders more willing 
to help than their fellow-ministers. They 
offered 24-hour on-call service to help 
with customers who had had “one too 
many.” The Rev. Mr. Whitney said, “A 
man who cannot navigate is spiritually 
sick and needs our help—not the police 
or a taxi.” 

“Wherever there’s a barroom there 
should be a minister of God,” said Mr. 
Whitney. The visiting clergyman cir- 
culates among the drinkers, gives them a 
few of his thoughts, and tries to make 
peace in case of drunken brawls. 

An English clergyman in Durham, 
Methodist Pastor Ronald Gibbons, had 
also gone to work on the barroom circuit. 
He and youth workers from his church 
were visiting saloons and clubs each Sat- 
urday night, passing out circulars inviting 
customers to come to church on Sunday. 

Saloon keepers said they wanted Mr. 
Gibbons “banned from our houses as he 
is likely to cause disorder and also inter- 
feres with our business.” Patrons were a 
bit hesitant about behaving in their nor- 
mal manner with the preacher around. 


Against gambling 

The only way the volunteer fire depart- 
ments of Connecticut can meet their ex- 
penses, they said last month, is by run- 
ning games of chance at bazaars. Some 
civic clubs, fraternal orders, and churches 
would also like permission to make money 
by an assortment of gambling games. 

Connecticut Protestants formed a 
strong line of defense against relaxing 
the state gambling laws. Fifty-five Lu- 
theran pastors and laymen in the Hart- 
ford area warned the state legislature. 

“We believe gambling is an evil which 
brings only harm to those who practice 
it, which fosters the spirit of stealing, 
which brings only loss of money to all 
who indulge in it, and which causes many 
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families to live in poverty and want be- 
cause the earner of wages has gambled his 
money away. 

“Every person who gambles,” the Lu- 
therans went on, “loses not only his 
money but his honesty, his character, his 
self-respect, his obedience to God’s word.” 

In Waterbury the officials of the coun- 
cil of churches said that “stewardship 
disavows the use of gambling for fund- 
raising, however worthy the cause.” 
Clergymen of the Naugatuck valley sent 
word to Governor Chester Bowles that 
“money is 2 sacred trust to be used only 
in the spirit of just payment or sacrificial 
sharing.” They thought churches and 
civic groups should be “leaders in their 
adherence to moral principles” rather 
than to claim exemption from laws against 
gambling. 


Win, place, or show 

Battle against legalized gambling was 
nation-wide. Protestant churchmen’ who 
led the opposition had taken a beating on 
the question in some states, were on the 
winning side in others, and elsewhere were 
still running neck and neck. 

In seven of eight New Hampshire cities 
“beano” was, legalized last month. For 
$10 any religious, charitable, civic, vet- 
erans, or fraternal organization which 
has been in existence two years can get 
a license to run the games. No organiza- 
tion may hold more than five beano games 
a month, and not more than 10 cents may 
be charged for a beano card. 

In Alabama the teamwork of a group 
of clergymen stopped a bill in the state 
legislature which would have legalized 
pari-mutuel betting on horse races. Min- 
isterial associations in every city threw 
their weight against the bill. Florida 
churchmen won a victory when the state 
legislature decided to take no action on 
bills to legalize slot machines. 


Midwestern problem 

The "Roman Catholic Church and 
Mayor George Sparks of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, were of the opinion that a little 
bingo now and then couldn’t be called 
gambling. In Des Moines Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert L. Larson had declared war 
on bingo in Iowa. 

“TI call upon the sheriffs, police, and 
all peace officers in their respective juris- 
dictions to search out gambling devices 
and violators,” wrote Mr. Larson. But in 
Council Bluffs bingo business was good. 
In October the game had been shut down 
in Omaha, Nebr., just across the river. 
Omaha citizens were going over to Coun- 
cil Bluffs in search of luck. 

“Why can’t we play bingo,” Governor 
Val Peterson of Nebraska was asked by 
the Czech-American Federation. “You 
can play bingo as long as you don’t gam- 
ble, but gambling is against the law.” 

Nebraska cracked down hard on all 
fornfs of gambling this fall, because 
“gambling was getting to be a highly 
profitable racket that was hurting our 
society,” the governor said. “Bingo and 
other activities of the clubs and churches 
were violating the law just as much as the 
racketeers.”” 


Catholic unions can come in 

As far back as 1891 Roman Catholic 
Pope Leo XIII was in favor of labor 
unions. His statement entitled De Rerum 
Novarum outlined duties of employers 
and workingmen, and called for govern- 
ments to enact laws protecting labor. 

A network of Roman Catholic labor 
unions resulted from the pope’s state- 
‘ment. In 1920 they set up the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions. Most of the other European 
trade unions were under Socialist or Com- 
munist leadership. 

This month the anti-Communist union 


leaders of America and Europe had or- 
ganized a Free World Labor Federation, 
representing 40 million workers in Can- 
ada, the United States, and western 
Europe. Roman Catholic trade unions, 
with more than 2 million members, said 
they wanted to join. 

European Socialists did not like the 
idea of letting church-sponsored unions in 
their new federation. Walter P. Reuther, 
CIO chieftain, had engineered a deal 
which straightened things out. The Cath- 
olic unions could join the federation, it 
was agreed, if they left their own Inter- 
national Christian Federation. They 
would have two years to decide. 


Unions in Quebec 

A Roman Catholic archbishop in Que- 
bec had given strong support to striking 
employees in the asbestos industry this 
year. Last month he told Quebec indus- 
trialists they should change their policies 
toward employees. 

Archbishop Maurice Roy, addressing 
the Association Professionelle des Indus- 
triels, said that “if there is any field in 
which it is not sufficient merely to have 
good intentions, this is it.” He said that 
employers should study the social doc- 
trine of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
accept as a whole the teachings of the 
pope on this subject. | 

Roman Catholic union chieftains im 
Quebec are being trained for leadership 
by such labor institutes as the School of 
Social Studies in Quebec. The Young 
Christian Workers and the Catholic Union 
of Farmers, under church guidance, are 
equipping themselves to battle for work 
ingmen’s rights. 

“You can say this for Quebec,” say* 
the U.S. Roman Catholic weekly Amer. 
ica, “if Catholics in France h er 


hold of the ‘social problem’ as vigorously 
when it first hit their country, the mos; 
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powerful political group in France today 
would not be the Communists.” 
Widow of Christian hero visits U.S. 

In January of 1945 Nazis executed 
Count Helmuth von Moltke. (His last 
letter to his wife Freya was published in 
THe LUTHERAN of Nov. 16.) “Chris- 
tianity has one thing in common with 
us National Socialists,” he was told by a 
Nazi at his trial. “We insist on the 
whole allegiance of men.” Von Moltke 
was a Christian who gave his whole al- 
legiance to his Lord. 


COUNTESS FREYA VON MOLTKE 
Visitor from Germany 


This month Countess von Moltke was 
traveling in the United States to try to 
arrange for young Germans to come here 
to study. “I long to see the day when 
our German youth will have caught the 
vision of freedom ‘as you know it in 
America,” she said. 

In Germany, she said, “there is a new 
interest in religion because it touches 
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more phases of the people's life than it 
has in the past.” 


Germans will broadcast 

On all West German radio stations on 
Christmas Eve a broadcast by Protestant 
churchmen will express thanks for gifts 
from American Christians. The program, 
45 minutes in length, will be transmitted 
to the United States. 

Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, Dr. 
Eugen Gerstenmaier of the Hilfswerk or- 
ganization, and Dr. Martin Niemoeller 
will speak. Children, young people, ref- 
ugees, and displaced persons will take 
part. Also on the broadcast will be an 
American, Dr. Eldon Burke, of the 
CRALOG organization through which Lu- 
theran World Relief shipments are sent 
to Germany. 


Gerstenmaier appointed 

“The chief problem is to provide a liv- 
ing for 10 million German refugees,” ex- 
plained Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier. The 
refugees had been driven westward from 
East Prussia, Silesia, Czechoslovakia and 
elsewhere in central Europe soon after 
the war. Now in Schleswig Holstein, 
Bavaria, and everywhere else in western 
Germany, most of them are unemployed 
and living in makeshift quarters. 

This month Dr. Gerstenmaier was put 
in charge of aid to the refugees in the 
new West German republic. He is a 
member of the German federal partlia- 
ment, and was given the post as protector 
of the refugees by the West German 
chancellor, Dr. Konrad Adenauer. Dr. 
Gerstenmaier still continues as chief of 
Hilfswerk, the relief agency of German 
Protestant churches. 

Last month Dr. Gerstenmaier talked 
with the U.S. High Commissioner in 
Germany, John J. McCloy, about setting 
up a United Nations commission for the 
homeless, including refugees and DPs. 
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Pushtoonistan is born 

NATIONS ARE increasing in number. 
The latest aspirant for national independ- 
ence and full self-government is named 
“Pushtoonistan.” 

In a mosque just south of the Khyber 
Pass, that chronic battleground for the 
British and neighboring tribes in former 
days, tribesmen along the Afghanistan- 
Pakistan border met to carry out the elec- 
tion of a representative parliament. All 
members of the Afridi Pathans tribes, so 
says the neighboring Afghanistan govern- 
ment, were present at the constitutional 
convention to set up a Moslem state of 
their own. 

Pakistan is not happy over the develop- 
ment, since she claims the territory in- 
volved, and has been making repeated ef- 
forts lately to enforce her authority. The 
incident is likely. to introduce some added 
discordant notes into the world-peace 
anthem. 


Tea is cheaper 

WITH COFFEE rising to prohibitive 
prices, dealers in this commodity are 
likely to be faced with a market battle 
with another beverage. Dealers in tea are 
not slow to take possible advantage of the 
public’s reactions. They are readying to 
launch an enticing new slogan—“the only 
drink cheaper than tea is water.” 


The public will soon be invited to ob- 


serve “Hot Tea Week” during January. 
Television addicts will soon be watching 
a lot of pretty girls and attractive matrons 
preparing and daintily pouring out tea 
on the screen, and instructions will be 
voiced on the proper way to make tea and 
get the most out of the leaves. 

This proposed campaign is the re- 
newal of an earlier effort in 1936 to make 
the public tea-conscious. That campaign 
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. what caused the possible confusion of — 


was swamped by the outbreak of World 
War II and the consequent destruction of 
the tea-producing market. 


Art of plain talk 

RECENT CRASHES have caused the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration (CAA) to in- 
stitute a search for 1,000 words with the 
least likelihood of being misunderstood or 
garbled in inter-plane and tower com- 
munications. The great loss of life has 
stimulated a determined effort to over- 
come confusion in the pronouncement 
of words used in the giving and receiving 
of messages. 

For two years experts have been in- 
tensively studying the recorded messages 
of planes that have crashed, to decide 
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pilots or of towers. After listening re- 
peatedly to the message that preceded 
the crash near Mt. Carmel in 1948, in 
which 48 persons lost their lives, these 
experts are still uncertain whether it was 
“fire” or trouble “forward” which the 
warning message expressed. Hence the 
need for words least capable of misunder- 
standing, or of confused tones. 

Words to be selected must have clear 
sound, a “high intelligibility rating,” 
which will “penetrate the fading and 
static of radio waves, and be understood | 
above the roar of big engines.” 


Christmas greetings from tax collector 
BRITISH BUREAUCRACY has devised a 
new method of increasing tax returns. It 
has instituted a graduated tax on Christ- 
mas cards. For cards without pictures the: 
tax will be 33 1/3 per cent. A card thatt) 
reproduces a picture more than 100 years;| 
old will have that tax doubled. For cards 
reproducing any modern art, the tax wil!) 
be tripled. 
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Just how the age and class of the pic- 
tures will be decided is not explained. 
‘Likely a commission of artists will be 
‘chosen to put the pictures in their place, 
‘and a new bureau erected te handle the 
increased paper-work. 


A deal with India 

A PLAN To trade a million tons of. U.S. 
wheat for its value equivalent of Indian 
‘Manganese and mica, is being considered 
by U.S. State Department heads. This is 
one result of Premier Nehru’s visit. 
Nehru’s intention in the plan is not so 
much to supply a present deficiency in 
his country’s food, but to stockpile grain 
to end prevalent wide fluctuations of the 

. prices demanded by the dealers, and to 
stop the hoarding of grain for expectant 
higher prices. 

If the deal is carried through it will 
be profitable to both countries, increasing 
India’s flexibility in stabilizing internal 

~-economic conditions and adding to the 
U.S. stockpile of needed minerals even as 


it reduces an embarrassing surplus of 


wheat. 


Staying away from the movies 
MovIEDoM Is bothered by three suetes- 
sive years of progressive decline in cus- 
tomer attendance, despite the effort in 
some sections to increase attendance with 
double shows. There are plenty of expla- 
nations offered—the financial effect of 
strikes and the spreading unemployment 
to other industries caused by the strikes 
and the influence of.““good weather,’ 
keeping a larger number of people out-of- 
*doors, even from outdoor theaters. 
Television comes in for a large propor- 
tion of blame. “Too many people either 
stay at home to watch television, or stay 
away from the movies to keep up monthly 
payments on their television sets.” That 
last touches on an underlying reason. 
One official of a film chain observes: 
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“There isn’t as much money in the family 
budget for movies as there used to be. 
Outlays for necessities and monthly pay- 
ments on homes and cars just don’t leave 
as much to spend for shows.” 

So far the movie dispensers have not 
faced the alternative of lower admission 
fees. They, too, are pressed by produc- 
tion and display costs, as well as heavy 
taxes. 


More people per cubic yard 

BRITISH RAIEWAYS have just begun the 
use of “double-decker” cars. The cars 
are designed to ease the congested traffic 
of commuter trains running out from 
London. The public has reacted favor- 
ably, though there are some complaints 
of too little headroom and of inoperable 
windows. The standard train consists of 
eight passenger cars with seven compart- 
ments on each floor, and it carries 1,104 
travelers as compared with 772 on the 
single-decker cars. 


Odds and ends 

IN PREPARATION for a possible “atom 
war,” Britain began (November 15) a 
new volunteer defense force. Men over 
40 years and women over 30 are sought 
to act as air-raid wardens,. auxiliary fire 
and hospital and police reserves. . 
THE GROWING. -stringeficy of private 
purses has greatly stimulated the tread- 
recapping industry:- Motorists are increas- 
ingly discovering that a recapped tire is 
cheaper and often just as efficient as a 
new tire. This year has noted a 20 per 
cent increase in recapping over 1948, and 
a 70 per cent imcrease over 1941. Re- 
cappers also are finding it more profitable 
than the sale of new tires. . . . GENERAL 
BRADLEY is finding British army leaders 
exceedingly skeptical of the French army 
as the main unit of defense strategy for 
the security of Europe from a Russian 
attack. —JULIUS F. SEEBACH _ 


Washington 


GENOCIDE is a word new to the Amer- 
ican public. It was coined to label an 
age-old crime against humanity, in order 
to arouse public opinion for outlawing 
it on an international scale. It means, 
according to Webster, “the use of de- 
liberate, systematic measures toward the 
extermination of a racial, political, or 
cultural group.” 

If one man kills another, that is homi- 
cide. If a man or a group of men, or a 
government, tries to wipe out an entire 
group, that is genocide. Up to the pres- 
ent, genocide has been punishable only to 
the extent to which individuals kill othr 
individuals, thereby violating the homi- 
cide laws of their own country. 

There is no provision in international 
law to prevent a vicious government from 
committing mass murder against a group 
of its own nationals. 


UN convention 

THE CONSCIENCE of the civilized world 
was shocked at the sadistic extremes of 
some of the wartime measures against 
racial groups. The Nuremberg trials re- 
vealed the lack of a codified system of 
international law by which such crimes 
could be tried. 

In December 1946 the General As- 
sembly, by unanimous vote, affirmed that 
genocide is a crime under international 
law, and that both principals and accom- 
plices are punishable. It called for the 
drafting of a convention, or agreement, 
which would define the offense more pre- 
cisely and provide enforcement pro- 
cedures. In December 1948, the Con- 
vention on Genocide was adopted by the 
General Assembly and submitted to the 
member governments for ratification. 

The Convention defined genocide as 
an attempt to destroy, in whole or in part, 
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CONVENTION ON GENOCIDE 


a national, ethnic, racial or religious 
group, by 1) killing members of the 
group; 2) causing serious bodily or mental 
harm to members of the group; 3) de- 
liberately inflicting on the group condi- 
tions of life calculated to bring about its 
physical destruction in whole or in part; 
4) imposing measures intended to prevent 
births within the group; or 5) forcibly 
transferring children of the group to an- 
other group. Each of these courses of 
action either was taken during and since 
the war, or is being taken now in some 
part of the world. 

Enforcement was left, for the present, 
with the nations signing the Convention. 
Each was to pass legislation for the pun- 
ishment of genocide committed on its 
own territory. The General Assembly 
invited the International Law Commis- 
sion to study the possibility of an inter- 
national judicial body before which per- 
sons charged with genocide could be tried. 


Ratification 

THE CONVENTION will become effec- 
tive when it has been ratified by 20 na- 
tions. It was submitted to Congress by 
President Truman at this session, but the 
press of other legislation kept it from 
being considered. 

It is slated to be on the calendar in 
the second session. Opposition to it will 
be based on the argument that it involves 
a potential yielding of national sov- 
ereignty. To counteract this, backing will 
be needed from churches and public 
interest groups. 

Other nations are waiting to see 
whether Congress will ratify the Conven- 
tion. If it does not, this will provide them 
with a good excuse for sidestepping the 
issue. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Where Shall We Put Christ? 


By PAUL J. HOH 


Enemies of Christ want to throw him on the junk heap. If we 


want him enthroned in every heart, we'll have to work hard 


A FRIEND of mine, traveling abroad, 
sent me a large mailing tube to which he 
had attached a little note: “I have found 
the enclosed poster in every city, town 
and village and along the countryside of 
. . .” (and he named one of the great 
countries of the world). ; 

I opened it, tacked it up on my wall, 
walked to the other side of the room, and 
turned to look at it. On the one side of 
the poster was a tremendous giant of a 
man. Everything about him indicated 
strength. On his face was the utmost of 
decision, of determination. 

My eyes ran across the poster to the 
other side. And there was a filthy, ugly 
junk heap, with all the rotten things you 
could think of, piled high. Evidently, this 
man of strength was going to do some- 
thing about that junk heap; and that, to 
me, was good. 

Then my eyes went down the poster, 
and I saw that this giant was holding the 
handles of a wheelbarrow. He was mov- 
ing with a strong, steady stride right to 
that junk heap. And then I looked into 
the wheelbarrow. It wasn’t empty as I had 
thought. In that wheelbarrow was—Jesus 
Christ. That poster, and the forces be- 
hind it, succeeded in a few years in mak- 
ing millions of people who once believed 
in Jesus Christ throw him away, out on 
the junk heap. 

ANOTHER FRIEND of mine gave me a 
book, called in our language The Myth 


Dr. Hoh is president of the Lutheran Theological 
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of the Twentieth Century. Somewhere I 
had read that over a million copies of it 
had been sold in a single country, that it 
had been translated into 16 languages. 

I read it—all through the night. When 
the sun was up I was still reading it. I 
stayed right there until almost noon, until 
[ had finished it. As I read Rosenberg’s 
book, there I saw again the giant with that 
same determination, and the junk heap, 
and the wheelbarrow, and the Christ in 
it. For that book was intended to do one 
thing and only one—eliminate Christ 
from the thinking and the living of the 
people of a great nation. And it suc- 
ceeded in throwing Him out of the souls 
of hundreds of thousands. 


ONE DAY I was out on our West Coast, 
down in the poorer section of a city; 
where there were thousands of unem- 
ployed men. They were on every street, 
on every doorstep. On almost every cor- 
ner there was a young man or an older 
man haranguing the crowds. 

I picked out the largest crowd and 
joined it, just as the young man there 
was in the midst of his presentation. As 
I stepped up he said: “.. . And now, my 
friends, I want to show you the biggest 
joke book. the world has ever seen.” He 
picked up a Bible, and for the next 15 
minutes read “jokes.” Men laughed, 
jeered, tossed their caps into the air, 
slapped each other on the back. A priest, 
who was standing near by, asked whether 
the speaker was altogether fair to the 
Book. Someone swung around with a fist, 
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caught him in the jaw, pushed him over 
into the gutter, 

And there I saw again this giant, the 
junk heap, the wheelbarrow, and the 
Christ in it. They were determined, these 
anti-Christian forces, to get rid of this 
Christ. 


THEN, ONE DAY, as I walked down the 
streets of a city in the eastern part of our 
country, a young man handed me a little 
notice asking me please to come and 
please to send my children to a “Sunday 
School for the Promotion of Atheism.” 
I made some inquiries, and was told that 
there were in that city about a dozen or- 
ganizations having schools of various 
kinds for this one purpose. 

There was the giant, and there was the 
junk heap, and there was the wheelbar- 
row, and there was the Christ, being 
tossed out once again with the useless, 
filthy things of life. 


THESE ARE PICTURES I have selected 
at random out of my own experiences. 
How do they make you feel? They make 
me shudder, tremble. I abhor what these 
people, represented by the giant, are do- 
ing. But I want to say to you that I re- 
spect them, that I admire them. 

Or, if that be too strong, at least I’ve 
got to give them credit for something. 
These people—these people behind the 
poster, behind the book, behind the soap 
box, behind the Sunday school for the 
promotion of atheism—I have to give 
them credit for three things. 

First of all, they have made up their 
minds where, in their judgment, Christ 
belongs. They’ve reached a decision, a 
firm and final decision, ‘I respect people 
who are not forever straddling, not: for- 
ever halting between two opinions, not 
forever putting off coming to a decision. 

And, then, having made up their 
minds, they are moving in a straight line 
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to do the thing they have determined to 
do. You don’t see anybody sitting around 
on that poster, or in that book, or on that 
soap box, folding his hands and saying, 
“This can be done without me.” 

Not only have they made up their 
minds and started with determination to- 
ward their goal. They have been willing 
to pay what it costs them to achieve that 
goal. Some of them—lI have talked with 
a few of them personally—are giving out 
of every pay check 15 per cent to achieve 
their objective. 

Some of them have sacrificed their 
friendships and have suffered insults and 
indignities. Some have spent years in 
prisons. Some have been exiled from 
their homelands. Some have forfeited 
their lives. What for? To put Jesus Christ 
out there on the junk heap where they 
believe He belongs. 


Now, you AND I have an idea where 
this Christ of ours belongs. This whole 
church of ours has an idea where He be- 
longs. We know that it isn’t out there with 
the outworn, useless, discarded things of 
life. We know that it is in the hearts of 
men, in the whole life of man. 

We know that He belongs enthroned in 
the heart of every man, every woman, 
every child. He belongs enthroned over 
every area of human life—over our edu- 
cation, over our economy, over our in- 
dustry, over our labor, over every area of 
our human interest and endeavor. All of 
us believe this—do we not?—with the 
same intensity with which these people 
believe that He belongs out there on that 
junk heap, Or don’t we? 

I’m going to assume we do. Then, all 
around us there are wheelbarrows. And 
the time has come to take hold of the 
handles of some of them—right now, in 
1949, ’S0, and ’51, the handles of our 23 
wheelbarrows of higher education—the 
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colleges and theological seminaries of the 
United Lutheran Church—with the deter- 
mination of the giant of the poster. 

For the United Lutheran Church in 
America is a giant. If it wills to do so, 
under God, it can do gigantic things. It 
can refashion, strengthen, secure, and 
equip our colleges and seminaries, and 
make them enduring, efficient, and ef- 
fective vehicles for bearing our Christ to 
the young people of our church and of 
our land, that He may be enthroned in 
them, our leaders of tomorrow. 


IF THIS APPEAL is only a matter of 
raising $6 million, it isn’t worth our ef- 
fort. If it is only a matter of improving 
campuses and erecting or remodeling 
buildings, it isn’t worth it. But if it is a 
matter of improving and equipping vehi- 
cles to take the saving Christ to young 
men and young women, then it is worth 
every bit of effort we can put into it. 

As a church, we’ve reached a decision. 
We’ve put our hands to the task. Now 
the hour has struck to go into action. 
We’ve got to begin moving. We’ve got to 
keep moving. In a straight line, like the 
giant in the poster, we’ve got to move to 
put this Christ of ours, through our edu- 
cational institutions, where we are sure 
He belongs. 

Action! This is no time to sit back and 
ask questions, to sit back and see dif- 
ficulties, to watch to see what other$ will 
| do. This is the time to start stepping out, 
to start moving toward our goal, to take 
strong strides that will bring us to it. 


IT Is GOING to cost us something to 
achieve this goal. It may cost us much— 
in time, and thought, and energy, and 
money, and spirit. I doubt whether any 
of us will be called on to die, to suffer 
exile, to endure imprisonment, to sacrifice 
friendships, or even to yield 15 per cent 
of our means. But it is going to cost. It 
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will call for sacrifice from all of us. This 
is the hour not only for action but for 
sacrifice. Are we willing to pay what it 
will cost to do this thing that we believe 
God has laid upon us? 

This is the challenge of the Christian 
Higher Education Year appeal: To fur- 
nish our Lord vehicles—our colleges and 
seminaries—to take Him to, and to en- 
throne Him in, the youth of our land for 
a higher Christian leadership for tomor- 
row. Are we ready to accept, to meet, 
this challenge? This is the question we 
must answer. We must answer it, not to 
a committee, not to our synod, not to our 
church. We must answer it to this Lord 
of ours—the Christ of the wheelbarrow, 
the Christ of the cross. 


I SHOULD LIKE, if I can, to .efface my- 
self for a moment and let you see before 
you this Christ, upon His cross. He is 
speaking to you. Listen— 

“You know, you were destined for the 
eternal junk heap. But I knew you didn’t 
belong there. I knew where you belonged 
—in the Kingdom of my Father. So I 
came down, I started to move, in a 
straight line, to put you where you be- 
long. 

“They tried to divert me. But I went 
on. They made it difficult and hard and 
tough for me; but I went on. And now, 
here I am, at the end of it all. 

“It has cost me something. You'll 
never know how much it has cost me— 
to put you, not on the junk heap of life, 
but where I knew you belonged. And 
now you say you love me, and you say 
you believe that I belong enthroned in 
the lives of men, in the whole life of man. 
All right, will you do for me what I did 
for you? Will you move? Will you pay?” 

And we must answer. And we shall— 
all of us, each of us, one way or another. 
There is no escaping it. We must answer. 
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NORWAY MAKES ROOM FOR REFUGEES 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Although Norway suffered vast war damage, its people are helping those of other 


lands who suffered more. But Norway's relief work isn't channeled through the church 


WHEN I ASKED whether the devastated 
churches of northern Norway were being 
rebuilt, Bishop Berggrav’s chaplain, the 
Rev. Henrik Hauge, spread a map of 
Finnmark on the table. It was covered 
with a light rash of red circles, rectangles, 
and crosses to indicate the points at which 
parish houses, parsonages and churches 
were rising again from the bleak earth 
which retreating Germans had so thor- 
oughly scorched. 

The red points looked like tiny fires 
lighted by Christian love. Riding the cold, 
blue water of the same map were the 
three “church ships” which played such a 
dramatic evangelistic role during the post- 
war “priority” years when church recon- 
struction was restrained in favor of house 
building. 

The latest additions to the map were 
two tiny outboard riverboats which would 
carry their inland pastors of the north 
from settlement to settlement. All of this 
is happening under the Arctic Circle. 
Although the winter of 1949 had already 
begun, work was still going on. 

Snow was already on the ground when 
I landed in Oslo at the end of October. 
What would it be like in Hammerfest and 
Vadso, even though the gulf stream tem- 
pers the polar climate? In 1939—just 10 
years ago—I had visited those North 
Cape cities and found that the wind was 
not warm even in July. 


MUCH OF THE IMPULSE for church re- 
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construction in Norway has come from 
the original grant of $1,000,000 from 
Lutheran World Action funds over four 
years ago. Not all of this money has been 
spent. Meanwhile the generous Norwe- 
gian people have come to feel that they 
could not confine their help solely to the 
stricken province in their own far north. 
For over two years they have been gath- 
ering goods and funds to help the rest of 
Europe, including the German nation 
which had been responsible for the ter- 
tible destruction of such'a vast area. 

One of the most striking projects is a 
home and school for 200 Jewish children 
who have been brought from France for 
the school year and will then be sent— 
not to the internment camps from which 
they came—but to Israel. This scheme 
was worked out with the American Joint 
Distribution Committee. 

In 1947-49 the AJDC is reported to 
have collected $250,000,000 for its world- 
wide work among persecuted and needy 
Jews. Norwegian Lutherans have done 
their share by contributing nearly 
$300,000 for this project alone, although 
the number of refugee Lutherans in 


Europe is far greater than the total num- _ 


ber of Jews, which at the close of the war 
was estimated at 6 million. | 

Norway and Sweden are both rather | 
shy of extending their helping hand | 
through the sleeve of the church. Both 
countries have National Relief Commit- 
tees. Although a very large proportion 
of the relief funds are raised through the 
Lutheran church by gifts of good Chris- 
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tian people, the same gifts, when dis- 
tributed, tend to take the form of general 
humanitarian works. 

For instance, the Norwegian Relief 
Committee is setting up “cultural centers” 
in several of the strategic German refugee 
camps. These barracks are designed to 
provide reading rooms and recreation for 
people who no longer know what home 
life means. There will be books, concerts, 
social programs under the direction of the 
refugees themselves. The barracks can be 
used for worship also, if desired. 


IN ONLY ONE PROJECT has the Nor- 
wegian Committee co-operated with the 
Lutheran World Federation, namely, the 
camps for Volksdeutsche children in Aus- 
tria last summer. About $1,500 worth of 
foodstuffs were contributed to help our 
300 undernourished protegees gain an 
average of four pounds each in the three 
weeks’ camping period. 

The purpose of my visit to Norway 
was to see whether a closer bond of co- 
operation could be established between 
our LWF Service to Refugees and the 
Norwegian Church Committee. Chap- 
lain Hauge and Pastor Andreas Grasmo 
were extremely cordial. 

We discussed negotiations which were 
already under way to bring 50 blind DPs 
and their dependents to a special school 
in Norway in the hope of giving them 
professional skills which would provide 
them with a normal living. IRO is pre- 
pared to underwrite a large part of the 
cost of this undertaking. Our LWF Serv- 
ice to Refugees will probably help to 
make the selections. So far Norway is 
the only country prepared to receive such 
a group of the seriously handicapped. 

We also discussed the possibility of es- 
tablishing a home for aged DPs, espe- 
cially from Austria. Whereas the School 
for the Blind is a project of the semi- 
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official Norwegian Refugee Committee 
of which Mr. Ragnar Andersen is secre- 
tary, the home for the aged would prefer- 
ably come under the direct supervision 
of the Norwegian Church Committee. 
This same committee would go further 
and try to get every one of the 1,200 par- 
ishes to find a job and home for at least 
one DP family. 


I was TOLD that Norway could use 
15,000 workers at once, including seamen 
and hotel-keepers. Requirements of the 
merchant marine today would absorb al- 
most one-third of Norway’s young men 
and therefore shipping companies have 
openly espoused the cause of the sea- 
faring refugees. 

However the housing difficulties are 
just as great here as elsewhere. Any at- 
tempt to provide new homes for newcom- 
ers would probably cause rebellion among 
local employees. The answer may be 
found in shifting Norwegians into new 
homes and saving the vacated old housing 
for immigrants. But this process takes 
time—too much time. 

As a little country—less than three 
million inhabitants—Norway is contribut- 
ing a great deal to the solution of Europe’s 

roblems hances are that the 
church which covered itself with glory 
during the war could_assume_a much 


stronger position of leadership just now 
if it could recapture the bold temper of 
its anti-Nazi days. To the ch 
seems to stand modestly back of the king, 
and cautiously peep over his shoulder. 

Its works of Christian love are impres- 
sive but they are not known in the world 
for what they really are. They are re- 
garded in secular circles simply as the 
expression of humanitarian decency and 
good will. The 20th century is inclined 
to forget that behind the Good Samaritan 
stands Christ. 
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WE WERE FINISHING our coffee, after 
dinner at the home of Bishop Hans Meiser 
of Bavaria, when Dr. Michelfelder spoke 
of his disappointment of the summer—no 
time for fishing. 

“When I get to heaven,” he chuckled, 
“I want to fish for 3,000 years.” An over- 
statement, to be sure—but on a man’s 
sixtieth birthday celebration he may have 
a right to think of those days when the 
heavy demands will be no more. 

Mindful of and deeply grateful to Dr. 
S. C. Michelfelder for the strenuous days 
spent since war’s end, the German Com- 
mittee of the Lutheran World Federation 


Mercia Bachmann is the wife of Dr. E. Theodore 
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No Fishing for Michelfelder 


Europeans helped Dr. S. C. Michelfelder 
celebrate his 60th birthday. In his busy 
life as Lutheran World Federation execu- 


tive secretary he doesn't find time to relax 


By MERCIA BRENNE BACHMANN 


chose Luther’s birthday, November 10, 
also to observe his sixtieth birthday. The 
formal celebration was held in the con- 
ference hall of the Bavarian Church 
House in Munich. 


IT was AN impressive sight. Church- 
men from all over Germany, including the 
Russian Zone, gathered to pay tribute to 
one who symbolizes the help and love of 
thousands of Christians in other lands. 

With eloquence and feeling, Bishop 
Meiser, president of the United Lutheran 
Church in Germany, summarized the ex- 
tensive work of Dr. Michelfelder as a 
founder of the Reconstruction Depart- 
ment of the World Council of Churches 
and as executive secretary for the Lu- 
theran World Federation. As an expres- 
sion of gratitude and esteem, he presented 
Dr. Michelfelder with a folio of congrat- 
ulations and pictures from nine of Ger- 
many’s regional churches. 

Among the water colors was a painting 
of the partly destroyed Church of. St. 
Mary in Luebeck where, during the past 
summer, a Lutheran World Federation 
student work camp assisted in the re- 
construction. 

The three-hour program included the 
presentation of the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology, by Professor 
Rengstorf of the University of Muenster. 
Professor Elert of the University of 
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Erlangen read a scholarly and inspiring 
paper on “The Helping Congregation Ac- 
cording to Luther.” Representatives of 
various phases of church work brought 
greetings. Mrs. Michelfelder was pre- 
sented with roses. 

To respond to such a shower of gifts 
and tributes was not easy for Dr. Michel- 
felder. Yet in simple, fluent German, 
which was broadcast over the radio, he 
briefly expressed his feelings. He ex- 
plained that when he came to Europe in 
1945, he had no intention of being away 
from his Toledo congregation for more 
than a year. However, the suffering he 
saw from Berlin to Bavaria compelled 
him to remain. 


“IMPRESSION WITHOUT expression 
causes depression,” said the man who 
chose to stay. “Personally I am not worthy 
to accept these honors, but I do so in be- 
half of your thousands of brethren in the 
United States of America.” 

The celebration itself was an indication 
that Germany has had a remarkable eco- 
nomic recovery. The once beautiful 
Munich which .was thoroughly bombed 
and’ chaotic four years ago, is again an 
orderly, busy city. The scars of war re- 
main, but the rubble ‘is neatly piled and 
everywhere there is reconstruction. 

Bishop Meiser’s home and office, where 
the observance was held, is one of the 
many fine prewar buildings restored. The 
well-dressed clergy and guests, and festive 
meal in the partly rebuilt Bayrischer Hof 


Hotel, the elaborate gift—all served to 
tell Dr. Michelfelder, “you have helped 
us through.” 

The most impressive sight of the day 
was the devoted congregation that as- 
sembled that evening at St. Luke’s Church 
to celebrate Luther’s birthday and to hear 
Dr. Michelfelder. There were not enough 
seats for all the weary, simple people who 
wanted to see and hear the man that sym- 
bolizes the hope and help from the 
churches in America. For two hours many 
stood. When the speeches were over, the 
congregation sang “A Mighty Fortress.” 
Then quickly they filed out to get their 
tram before nine-thirty when the fare 
goes up. Home they went to cramped 
rooms and endless problems. 


IT HAD BEEN a strenuous day for Dr. 
and Mrs. Michelfelder. The eulogies 
might well tempt a tired man to imagine 
that his hard work was over and that he 
could rest on his laurels. There might be 
a day for fishing. 

Yet, as he spoke of the events of the 
day to his wife and a few American 
friends, he began planning and sketching 
the future: “Still 10,000,000 homeless 
refugees in Germany alone. . . . Can the 
church forget these hopeless people 
tucked away in camps and villages? .. . 
The young churches in Asia, Africa, 
South America are expecting me per- 
sonally to visit them this coming year. . .” 

Time for fishing? Of course. “Follow 
me and IJ will make you fishers of men.” 


GM 


Tolstoy tells the story of a man who stopped to give alms to a beggar. 
To his dismay he found he had left his money at home. Stammering 
his explanation, he said, “I am sorry, brother, but I have nothing.” 


“Never mind, brother,” was the beggar’s answer, “that too was a gift. 


” 


The one word “brother” meant more to him than money. 
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SECOND IN THE "CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION YEAR" SERIES ON ULC COLLEGES 


Hartwick Is Here to Stay 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


The oldest Lutheran college (begun in 1797) has weathered heavy storms 


—and was often in danger of collapse. Now it is firmly established 


UPPERCLASSMEN ARE usually anxious 
to instill in all new freshmen a spirit of 
deep humility concerning their low es- 
tate. It’s highly unlikely, however, that 
even the most humble Hartwick College 
student considers himself an “Ignorant 
ungospelized Part of Mankind!” 

Yet those were words used by an 18th- 
century eccentric—one Johannes Chris- 
tophorus Hartwig—in describing those he 
wished to benefit in the founding of his 
Gymnasium Seminale Theologicum et 
Missionarium, forerunner of the United 
Lutheran Church’s “youngest college (or- 
ganized 1928) with the oldest history 
(152 years).” 

Although Hartwick was referring to 
Mohawk Indians living in the Hudson 
Valley in the late 1700’s, it’s extremely 
doubtful that,.had he lived in 1949, he 
would have won the title of “Hartwick 
College’s most popular male!” Twentieth- 
century teenagers would type him im- 
mediately as “That Character.” 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER HARTWICK had his 
good points and his bad points. “His 
good ones were very very good...” 

With Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, he 
helped organize the first Lutheran synod 
in America. 

He once provoked citywide resentment 
in Philadelphia by writing an article pro- 
testing that the death penalty for theft 
was contrary to divine law. (The city 
fathers were sufficiently incensed to sup- 
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press the article, almost threw Hartwick 
in prison!) 

In his will, he envisioned educational 
institutions run by the government, ex- 
pressed the desire that his estate be used 
for a public school, not a private one! 

He was a Lutheran’s Lutheran! He 
adhered strictly to the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, had little patience with those who 
didn’t. He opposed Lutherans marrying 
Calvinists, disliked permitting Reformed 
people standing as sponsors at a Lutheran 
baptism, would not allow grandparents 
to be godparents—they might die and not 
be able to take care of their godchild! 

Much of Hartwick’s effectiveness was 
hampered, however, by a long list of 
peculiarities. Many of his friends wished 
he would have mixed common sense with 
his rigid standards of doctrine. Soon they 
were protesting his “stubborn, headstrong, 
and autocratic” attitude. 

His conduct at services was often un- 
usual, indicated a lack of understanding 
of human nature. He sometimes arrived 
for a service an hour or two late. His ser- 
mons would be long. He’d ask the con- 
gregation to sing long hymns. This placed 
a burden on those coming long distances, 
frequently necessitated their homeward 
journeys in darkness. 


DUE TO LACK of business ability muchi 
of his land, acquired at considerable per- 
sonal sacrifice, slipped from his grasp. 
When death came after 82 years, it dis- 
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covered him with two dollars, a watch, 
and the clothes he was wearing. 

A year afterward (1797) the executors 
met to settle the estate, found themselves 
tied in legal knots by Hartwick’s strange 
wording of his will, appointing for his 
“Heirs, Jesus Christ the Son of God and 
Man.” The State of New York main- 
tained the entire property reverted to it, 
since “no heirs have presented them- 
selves for the purpose of claiming same.” 

Eventually, the matter was settled 
amiably and in the fall of that year, Hart- 
wick Seminary was organized—the first 
Lutheran institution of “— learning in 

"North America! - 

It was decided that the seminary would 
be divided into three departments—an 
elementary school established on the orig- 
inal Hartwick land in Otsego County, a 
preparatory school maintained and di- 
rected by an Albany pastor in that city. 
and the theological department to be run 
by a New York City pastor with classes 
meeting in his parsonage! A library of 
400 books was planned for Schenectady! 

From the beginning there was confu- 
sion. It was found that trustees of Union 
College had persuaded the executors 
(prior to settlement of the estate) to de- 
posit all 400 volumes in the Union li- 
brary. Hartwick had to wait 25 years to 
get them back! 


CITIZENS OF Cooperstown voted land 
for the permanent establishment of the 
seminary there, only to change their 
minds at the eleventh hour! The town of 
Hartwick entered a bid which would 
have consolidated the seminary with the 
elementary school, but the New York 
Ministerium said mo. Members of the 
Albany church were interested in the pre- 
paratory school, started a building, backed 
down. One of the executors died in bank- 
Tuptcy. Half of the estate was lost to the 
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Hartwick SEMINARY THEN 


creditors. The board of trustees resigned. 

Tust as suddenly, however, chaos dis- 
solved into order, as a building was com- 
pleted in Otsego County, a principal se- 
cured for the academy, and the seminary 
and Hartwick were on their way! 

With little fanfare, the institution made 
history in 1852 when the Academy be- 
came one of the first in the United States 
to be coeducational. This was done by 
the quiet adoption of a resolution by the 
board of trustees stating “that the board 
approves the action of the principal in 
establishing a female department of the 
seminary. 

This action enabled the school to keep 
open its doors during the financially dif- 
ficult days of the War between the States. 


To CONSOLIDATE its position in the edu- 
cational field, Hartwick’s board in co- 
operation with the New York Synod, set 
a $200,000 goal for fund-raising in 1920. 
The money was to be used for 1) in- 
creased endowment, 2) a girls’ dorm, 3) 
a course for training lay workers in the 
church, and 4) a library. 

Rising costs of building prevented re- 
alization of the school’s most urgent need 
—the girls’ dorm. In desperation, the ad- 
ministration purchased a farm adjacent 
to its property, converted the farmhouse 
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HARTWICK COLLEGE Now 


into a residence hall. 

By 1926, the $200,000 was still un- 
subscribed. A new goal of $100,000 for 
the needed dorm and other improvements 
in equipment was suggested. However at 
the last minute before adoption by the 
board, the trustees took the bull by the 
horns, raised their sights to $500,000 in- 
stead of $100,000. 

“The greatest handicap to any cam- 
paign for the proposed dormitory,” they 
said in a prepared statement, “is the un- 
certainty of the school’s future. . . . As- 
suming that the campaign for $100,000 
would be successful, then no other cam- 
paigns would be possible for a number of 
years. We would have one new building, 
but our endowment would remain utterly 
inadequate. Not only would further de- 
velopment cease, but without the neces- 
sary endowment the school itself would 
not continue. The alternative is develop- 
ment or death. We must build or 
burying.” 


THIS WAS DEFINITELY the turning point 
for Hartwick! Here was the incentive, 
the “shot in the arm” for the sick child. 

Everywhere supporters of the college 
bent to the task of soliciting funds. Par- 
ticularly successful was the campaign in 
Oneonta, a New York State community, 
80. miles southwest of Albany. Out of it 
grew an offer made by the community’s 
Chamber of Commerce whereby citizens 
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of the town would give $200,000 pro- 
viding Hartwick would relocate within 
the corporate limits and that the Synod 
of New York would subscribe $400,000. 

Within 10 days Oneonta fulfilled its 
promise by raising $208,000, adding im- 
petus to the general campaign in the 
synod. A total of $637,479.51 was col- 
lected—“‘Hartwick was saved!” 

At once, work started on the task of 
relocation. Temporary quarters were es- 
tablished in a 15-room mansion. Admin- 
istrators prepared to enroll 25 students. 
To their amazement, opening registration 
on September 25, 1928, found 102 at the 
registration window. Three weeks later, — 
enrollment stood at 175. The end of that 
semester showed total enrollment of 235. 

Later that fall (1928) the first per- 
manent building for Hartwick College 
was begun with groundbreaking on 
Oyaron Hill. Early in 1930 Science Hall 
was dedicated—the first of seven pro- 
posed buildings. Until other permanent 
buildings would be erected, it held a li- 
brary, chapel, gymnasium, and other 
facilities. 

The crash of 1929 stopped all plans 


-for expansion of the college. Meanwhile, 


however, changes were in order for the 
seminary, as well as for the academy. 
First, separate corporations were set up 
for each of the three institutions. 

In 1930 the seminary’s board voted to 
relocate/in Brooklyn. In the fall of that 
year, over a century of attempts to re- 
move the theological department was be - 
ing completed. 

In °31, the academy board water te 
abandon coeducation, return to the statu 
of a boys’ school once more. This way 
done, exactly 80 years after the first gir 
had been enrolled at Hartwick. In 1934 
the Academy was closed. Equipmers 
was transferred to the college. 

Three years later, the seminary wat! 
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again relocated, this time in Manhattan 
where it operated within a stone's throw 
of the original site of the institution of 
was forced to suspend scholastic opera- 
1797. Because of lack of support, it, too, 
tions in 1940. 


CoMPLETING ITS first score of years 
last fall, Hartwick College has shown 
more rapid prosress than did any of its 
predecessors na century. The 1949 en- 
roliment numbered close to 600 students, 
an increase of 300 per cent since 1920. 

Instead of one major building, two 
residence halls, there are now four build- 
ings and 18 residences. Property is valued 
currently at nearly $600,000. An en- 
dowment of over $212,000 plus other 
assets makes Hartwick worth over 
$800,000. 

Hartwick has no place to bring to- 
gether the entire student body and fac- 
ulty for worship. During the past five 
Years, the student body has attended 
chapel in two shifts. 

Here is where Christian Higher Edu- 
cation Year's appeal of the United Lu- 
theran Church-comes in. Providing the 
entire $6 million is raised for all the 
ULCA colleges and seminaries, Hart- 
wick’s share will be $285,000, obtained 
entirely within the Synod of New York. 

With the money the Hartwick board of 
trustees plans to build an adequate chapel 
that will greatly stimulate the religious 
life of the students, at the same time 
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HartTwicx’s New LIBRARY 


strengthening the spiritual influence of the 
college in the community, state, nation. 

The chapel will be a wing of the re- 
cently completed Religion and Arts Build- 
ing (see cut). The completed section 
contains the Library wing together with 
the Memorial Tower. 


ANYONE STUDYING closely the turbulent 
history of John Christopher's dream is 
convinced that the day of miracles is not 
over! It’s doubtful whether any institu- 
tion of learning has ever had harder sled- 
ding. 

But the result—Hartwick College atop 
Oyaron Hill—is convincing proof of the 
faith of Lutherans in their church-related 
colleges. From the Hill, the Catskills 
still beckon from the distance; farther 
horizons call for the highest ideals of edu- 
cation and religion. 

With her student body, Hartwick is 
answering! 


A bricked well in the National Cemetery at Gettysburg sends its 
gurgling sounds invitingly to the passing visitor. The tablet above it 
tells the wanderer that from this well the soldiers of both the Confed- 
erate and the Union armies quenched their thirst during the battle. What 
a lesson! for the sustenance of life these men had to come to a common 


source. No thought of a quarrel then. 
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—MArTIN SCHROEDER 
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We're Moving Out of Basements 


By DELORES MORRIS 


A housewife tells what happened since she decided to join a new congre- 


gation. People in every ULC mission church could tell much the same story 


IT WAS TWO YEARS ago last August that 
Pastor Dwight Shelhart first rang our 
doorbell. I’m afraid I wasn’t too cordial 
to him after he announced that he was 
hoping to start a Lutheran church in our 
neighborhood. 

He asked if we belonged to any 
church. I told him we were still on the 
books of the church “down home,” but 
we had never attended any church reg- 
ularly in the past five and one-half years 
since coming to Milwaukee. 

When we did attend a church service, 
we never had the same feeling when we 
left as we did at home. Of course, my 
husband accounts for that by saying that 
half of the congregation at home are re- 
lated to me. A person surely misses that 
friendly feeling when you go to a new 
church. 

Well, here we are, a couple with no 
church home and needing one very badly. 
Somehow Pastor Shelhart sensed that 
right away—that man is a real psychol- 
ogist—and before I knew it, he was sit- 
ting in my living-room. When he found 
out our church background, he said he 
felt sure we would find a church home in 
a United Lutheran Church. He went on 
to show how our past religious teachings 
were much like those represented by the 
ULC. He also explained that there are 
16 Lutheran denominations—a fact that 
stillamazesme. | ~ 


AFTER ABOUT an hour, I was pretty 
much convinced but didn’t show too 
much enthusiasm, because there was still 
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my husband to be sold. In the past five 
and one-half years Sunday morning had 
been his morning to sleep. Pastor Shel- 
hart asked if he could call on my husband 
sometime and I told him yes, I was sure 
that would be agreeable. 

* Before he left, he told me he still had 
lots of homes to call on, but thus far in 
his canvass he had found many people 
who had shown interest in the church he 
proposed to organize. He kept a chart 
(which I discovered later) and marked 
each person as to how receptive he seems. 
I never knew how he marked me but it 
must have been “hot,” because that call 
he asked to make on my husband “some- 
time” happened to be about five minutes 
after our dinner was over that very eve- 
ning. I had just told my husband about 
Pastor Shelhart and he seemed inter- 
ested and anxious to meet him. He got his 
chance soon. 


WHEN Pastor SHELHART left that eve-_ 


ning we were excited about the church he 
hoped to begin around November 1. Re- 
member, this was in August and Pastor 


Shelhart still had hundreds of people to | 
call on and he had to find a meeting-place | 


for us. From August to November he 


dropped in at least once a week to tell us | 
how things were going, how many peo- 
ple he had lined up, and how things were | 


progressing on a meeting-place. 


Things were progressing not at all on | 


the latter point. There was a school in 
the very center of the community the 
new church hoped to serve, but the school 
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DwicHT H. SHELHART 
. . . Located a basement 


board refused to allow us to meet there. 
We were really up against it. We con- 
sidered using an empty barn offered us 
by a member of another Lutheran church, 
but it would require so much money to 
fix it up—and money was what we had 
none of. 

November 1 got closer and still no 
meeting-place was found. But God moved 
a Roman Catholic family to rent us the 
basement of their new home. These folks 
were very kind and had a lovely base- 
ment. Of course one Sunday it was so 
cold that Pastor Shelhart threatened to 
preach in his fur cap. Basement odor was 
so bad that we had to burn incense before 
Sunday school and church every week we 
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met there. Those 116 charter members 
will never forget our first meeting-place. 


SHORTLY BEFORE our first church serv- 
ice a meeting was held-to get things or- 
ganized a bit. Our neighborhood Presby- 
terian church opened its door to us for 
that initial meeting. That was the night 
we chose a name. After the name “Geth- 
semane™” was chosen, we all went home 
and learned how to spell it. 

That was the night, too, that the or- 
ganization committee was chosen—nine 
men, and more were added later. The 
first church council was elected from that 
organization committee. My husband was 
asked that night by Pastor Shelhart to 
serve on the committee. If he had been 
asked in private, I feel he would have 
found an excuse to refuse, but being 
asked in front of 57 strange people 
prompted him to say yes. 

On our way home from the meeting, 
neither my husband nor I said a word 
until we were about home. Then I said, 
“He had a lot of nerve, didn’t he?” My 
husband asked what I meant. I told him 
Pastor Shelhart had no right to put him 
on the organization committee, because 
we didn’t even know if we wanted to be 
Lutherans. My husband said Pastor Shel- 
hart knew he had us and he surely did. 


WE HAD OUR first service Nov. 2, 1947. 
There were 115 present and a good many 
of us had never before attended a Lu- 
theran service. All who know Pastor 
Shelhart realize that he isn’t a lot of help 
in teaching folks to sing the service. To 
quote him, “All I can do is make a joyful 
noise unto the Lord.” 

But we learned and soon we were sing- 
ing with enthusiasm and there were times 
that I found myself singing “Glory be to 
God” as I did my housework. Somehow 
from that very first service we (who 
hadn*t gone to church regularly for five 
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and one-half years) were attending every 
Sunday. 

Our Sunday school had its beginning 
the first Sunday in December. We who 
helped with the Sunday school were im- 
mensely proud of our little group, Our 
first Christmas program consisted of the 
children attending church and sitting in 
the first front rows. They all sang “Away 
in a Manger” and the fact that we were 
worshiping in a drab cellar was forgotten, 
for God was present in all his glory. 

Our church was formally organized 
Palm Sunday, 1948, with 116 confirmed 
members and 171 baptized members, 
That was a big day. Finally we were a 
church. We had to hold two services to 
get every one in—212 people attended, 
There were many children and adults 
baptized and 40 confirmed—mostly 
adults. 


I MUST MENTION our confirmation 
lectures. They were held every Sunday 
night from January until Palm Sunday, 
They were informal and we all had a 
chance to get doubts cleared up. IJ re- 
member one night Pastor Shelhart said 
something that J didn’t understand. Out 
of 50 people he saw that doubt in my 
face and said, “You don’t agree, do you, 
Mrs, Morris?” 

I said no, so he went through the point 
again, Still not satisfied, he spent an hour 
at our home after the lecture and we dis- 
cussed the point further. Pastor Shelhart 
wants folks to be perfectly clear on just 
what the church stands for and he did his 
best to give us a firm foundation on which 
to build. J think he did a good job. 

We met in that basement until April 
1948 when the school board reconsidered 
our case and we were informed that the 
school was open to us, It was a happy 
day when he moved from the cellar to a 
much better cellar. Yes, we went into 
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another basement, in the Shady Nook 
School building. Now, in 1949, we are 
in our third basement, but this is our own 
— the basement of our church which we 
hope soon to complete. 

Those words “our church” meant hard 
work and sacrifice to many of our folks. 
One of our men contracted to build it 
and when there was volunteer work our 
men could do, they did it. Many, many 
people in and out of the church have © 
given of their time, money, and goods that 
Gethsemane Church might be built. Our 
kitchen sink was donated by a tavern. 
Some of us were worried about where 
this and that would come from, but one 
at a time they are appearing. 

It was in June 1948 that we called 
Pastor Victor K. Wrigley to be pastor. 
We had little to offer him—little money 
and no place to live. But he found it in — 
his heart to come to us. It soon became 
evident that we were in no position to buy 
the kind of home we wanted for our 
pastor and so the men of our church got 
together and built a beautiful three-bed- 
room parsonage. To quote Pastor Wrig- 
ley, “It is the most beautiful parsonage 
in Wisconsin.” 

We of Gethsemane Church have had a 
lot of work to do in the past year and a 
half since we organized. By autumn of 
this year we had 163 confirmed members 
and 246 baptized members. 

We are a hard-working congregation. 
Although before too long our church will 
be finished, our work will continue until 
our church, which will seat 170 people, 
will be filled twice every Sunday! God 
has been good to us and blessed us with 
much enthusiasm. We hope and pray that 
Gethsemane congregation will do bigs 
things for our Lord. 

All this had its beginning when Pastow 
Shelhart pushed doorbells in August of 
1947, 
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GOD IS LOOKING FOR SINNERS. 


A SHABBILY DRESSED stranger, with the 


faint smell of liquor on his breath, shuf- 
fled down the aisle of the church and 
edged furtively into an end seat. Mem- 
bers of the congregation who were near 
looked at him with surprise, mingled 
with uneasiness. People sitting in the 
same row were startled. One lady, very 
well dressed, got up quietly and moved 
to another part of the church. 

’ The pastor, of course, had observed 
the stranger enter. The members of the 
congregation were all in the middle-class 
bracket of society, and he could not help 
noticing the untidy character sitting, 
seedy-looking and unshaven, among his 
neat, thriving parishioners. 

When the service had ended, the un- 
kempt visitor shuffled down the aisle to 
the exit. A few people looked at him 
hurriedly and askance. One of the ushers 
nodded to the fellow with an almost 
frightened look. The man lurched to- 
ward the door. 


AT THIS MOMENT the pastor reached 
the man’s side and held out his hand in 
cordial greeting. 

“IT was glad to have you attend our 
service,” said the pastor, “and I hope you 
will be with us again next Sunday.” One 
of the deacons who happened to be 

standing nearby, and who overheard the 
- invitation, looked at the pastor in obvious 
amazement. The stranger, meanwhile, 
left the church and stumbled down the 
street. 

“Well,” said the deacon sententiously, 
“I hope he won't be around again.” 

“I can’t agree with you at all,” re- 
sponded the pastor, firmly. “I hope he 
does come back, many times. Our Lord 
has said that he did not come to save the 
righteous but the sinner. Those who are 
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well have no need of a physician,” 


A FEW DAYS LATER, the stranger ap- 
peared at the door of the parsonage near 
the church. He was less shabby, and 
showed no signs of drinking, 

“TI guess you remember me,” began the 
man hesitatingly. “I’m the fellow who 
came to church drunk last Sunday, And 
I remember you shook my hand and 
wished me well. I must have made a 
fool out of myself, I owe you an apology.” 

“T still am glad you came,” responded 
the pastor, “and I hope to see you again 
every Sunday.” 

Conversation revealed that the man 
was a fesident in the neighborhood, After 
serious domestic trouble, he had taken to 
drink. His wife left him, and his drinking 
had increased. It had caused consider- 
able deterioration in his personal ap- 
pearance and he had lost his job. 

“One of my wife's friends saw me going 
into the church Sunday,” added the man, 
“and somehow this has made her more 
friendly toward me again. I’m beginning 
to think I could make a new start.” 


THER MAN SPENT two hours in the par- 
sonage, receiving friendly personal coun- 
seling. He left with renewed confidence 
in himself, and a desire to improve his 
condition. Later his wife agreed to see 
him and talk things over, and decided to 
give him another chance, 

This story has a real and happy ending. 

The man and His wife became members 
of the Lutheran church which he had 
entered on that fateful Sunday morning, 
He not only became a member, but later 
was active in various church organiza- 
tions. He goes around now looking for 
other people who need to be encouraged 
to heed the message of the Redeemer. 

—HELMER O, OLESON 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Brains and marriage 

QuEsTION: I am 45 years old. About a 
year ago I was married for the second time. 
My first wife died five years ago. During 
the past year I have discovered that my wife 
is of very low intelligence—almost feeble- 
minded. This has made it very difficult to 
make her see the point in doing many things, 
such as saving some money, doing church 
work, reading, entertaining friends, visiting 
relatives, and the like. She seems to be in- 
terested in little more than eating and doing 
the housework. I have been trying to put 
up with the situation, but I don’t know how 
much longer I can endure it. 

My older daughter, who has three chil- 
dren, has had a very unhappy marriage, 
and has now come home to live with us. 
She and my wife don’t get along very well, 
and there is incessant conflict. Sometimes 
she goes into fits of temper and almost raises 
the roof. The small children are scared and 
don’t know what to make of it. 

I am irritated, bewildered, and exasper- 
ated at this situation, and don’t know what 
to do next. 


Repity: Anyone who assumes that he 
has the intelligence to judge another’s 
mentality ought to raise the question with 
himself as to why he didn’t detect his 
wife’s low mentality early in the court- 
ship.’ This question, along with the emo- 
tional tension you are experiencing, may 
indicate that your estimate of your wife’s 
mental capacity is not objective—perhaps 
unfair. 

However many angles there may be to 
this problem two definite suggestions may 
be made: 

1) The more intelligent partner to a 
mentally unequal marriage must assume 
the burden of making all or almost all 
the changes and adjustments, because the 


less capable person is unable to do it ex- 
cept in relatively simple matters. The 
making of such adaptations requires good 
mental capacity, since that is necessary 
to understanding, self-control, tolerance, 
appreciation, and skill in dealing with 
other people. Depending on the degree 
of mental insufficiency, some persons 
have to be dealt with as immature indi- 
viduals—even as children, sometimes. 

2) If possible the daughter and chil- 
dren ought to find other quarters. Two 


» families under the same roof are usually 


one too many—even under the best cir- 
cumstances and among the finest people. 

A family is normally more or less of 
an exclusive unit—rightly so. Persons 
of low mentality usually get along fairly 
well in simple situations, but soon find 
themselves in conflict. under more com- 
plex conditions. Certainly the presence 
of the daughter and children creates a 
combination of circumstances too com- 
plicated for this wife. 

It may be, however, that the daughter 
would find it impossible to maintain her- 
self and children in separate quarters. The 
failures and troubles of individuals have 
a way of cutting into the lives of others. 

You should go all-out in smoothing the 
way for your wife, deal charitably with 
her, and encourage your daughter and 
children to keep to themselves as much 
as possible, if they must remain with you. 
You can have a fairly satisfactory marital 
relationship if the atmosphere is kept 
simple and calm. 

This case should underline for every 
unmarried person the high necessity of 
careful planning and preparation for mar- 
riage, and for every married couple the 
need of going a second mile in being co- 
operative and agreeable. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


All I have seen teaches me to trust the Creator for all I have not 


seen. 


—RaALPpH WALDO EMERSON 
The Lutheran 
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KNOW THE BIBLE .. .. A STUDY OF THE PSALMS 


JERUSALEM DELIVERED 
A Study of Psalm 46 
By JOHN SCHMIDT 


“IT IS THE MOST magnificent song of 
faith that has ever been sung.” This judg- 
ment of Kittel echoes the conviction of 
centuries of believers. From the days of 
the Reformation, Lutherans in particular 
have prized this Psalm that gave Martin 
Luther the basis for “Ein feste Burg.” 

Its superscription, “A song upon Ala- 
moth,” certainly does not fit this mascu- 
line hymn, for “alamoth” means “maid- 
ens” and probably indicates that the psalm 
to which it is attached was to be sung 
by soprano voices. It should then be con- 
nected as a subscription to Psalm 45 
which is an ode composed for a royal 
Marriage and which would appropriately 
be sung by women. 


IT SEEMS ALMOST Certain that this great 
Psalm reflects the deliverance of Jeru- 
salem from the armies of Sennacherib 
(iI Kings 18 and 19; IT Chron. 32). Some 
20 years after the Northern Kingdom 
had fallen and its capital, Samaria, taken, 
the armies of Assyria advanced into 
Judah. Hezekiah, one of Judah’s greatest 
Kings, had broken off his allegiance to 
this great empire to the north, and now 
it seemed that the day of reckoning had 
come. 

But Sennacherib’s eyes were on his 
more powerful foe, Egypt. Lesser en- 
mities could be postponed to a more con- 
venient season. So when Hezekiah hastily 


- renewed his pledge of loyalty and gave 


him “all the silver that was found in the 
house of the Lord and in the treasures of 
the king’s house.” even stripping off the 
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gold that covered the doors and pillars of 
the temple, the Assyrian ruler was con- 
tent. 

But soon after, before he engaged the 
Egyptians in battle, he reconsidered. It 
was unwise to leave a fortress city in the 
hands of an uncertain ally. He wanted no 
dagger thrust into his back. So he sent 
back part of his forces to compel the full 
surrender of Jerusalem. It was then that 
Rabshakeh launched his propaganda war- 
fare that sought to undermine the leader- 
ship of Hezekiah (that is why he insisted 
upon speaking Hebrew, II Kings 18:26- 
32). “Then Rabshakeh stood and cried 
with a loud voice in the Jews’ language.” 


THIS FIRST EMBassy failed, but later a 
second was sent to demand surrender. 
Sennacherib’s boastful letter was filled 
with contempt for the Lord’s power to 
save. This letter Hezekiah took to the 
temple “and spread it before the Lord.” 
Through Isaiah he received a word of re- 
assurance. The enemy would not even 
shoot an arrow into the city nor build a 
rampart outside its walls (see also Isaiah 
30:29-33). 

“And it came to pass that night, that 
the angel of the Lord went out and smote 
in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred 
fourscore and five thousand: and when 
they arose early in the morning, behold, 
they were all dead corpses” (II Kings 19: 
35). Is it strange that such an event 
should be immortalized in such a Psalm? 
It is as though the author stands on the 
walls of Jerusalem and calls his fellows 
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to look over the camp of the Assyrians 
that they might know that “God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble.” 


MAN NEEDS SUCH a refuge, for he can- 
not endure long under ceaseless strain. He 
needs to recover his powers in some quiet 
place of refuge. There he can gain new 
power to attack. 

There are evil forces in the world that 
we cannot control. There are troubles 
we cannot escape. In fact, we may, by 
the choices of Christian discipleship, bring 
more troubles upon ourselves. The Psalm- 
ist recognizes this fact and does not prom- 
ise deliverance from trouble, but “a very 
present help in trouble.” That help from 
our Refuge and Strength comes just at the 


moment of greatest need, when there 


seems no way of enduring for a moment 
longer. ‘“Man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity,” an old proverb states. Yet his 
truth must be intermingled with another: 
this help is available whenever we need 
it, even though Sennacherib’s armies bat- 
ter the walls of our Jerusalem. 

The greatness of the trouble in which 
we experience divine help is shown by the 
vivid sketch of utter confusion. The solid 
earth shakes.. Mountains sink below the 
sea. Waves sweep over the earth with re- 
lentless power. It recalls the description 
of the Flood in “Green Pastures”: 
“Everythin’ that was fastened down has 
come loose.” 

Our Lord makes a similar use of such 
physical convulsions in Luke 21:25. Quite 
possibly the figure of speech here derives 
from Isaiah’s word of “waters of the 
river, strong and many” applied to the 
Assyrian invasion (Isaiah 8:7). Even in 
such fantastic confusion believers have 
“fa very present help in trouble.” 


IT SEEMS ALMOST suURE that the dox- 
ology (verses 7 and 11) should also fol- 
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low verse 3, thus rounding out this first 
third of the Psalm. 

In contrast to the turbulent waters of 
destruction is the quiet stream and the 
irrigation ditches that run from it, which | 
“make glad the city of God.” They bring 
life to the city as a whole and to each 
small plot of land in particular. This city 
is secure because it is the dwelling place 
of him who is the almighty Lord. He 
proves the boasts of Sennacherib to be 
only empty sounds. 

The assurance of verse 5 becomes a 
curse to those who, unlike Isaiah, saw in 
itonly a promise of protection and not a 
call to holiness (compare Isaiah 12:6; 
Micah 3:11). But if God’s conditions 
are met, Jerusalem is more stable than ~ 
the mountains upon which it is built. 
“Right early” may mean “early in the 
morning” and would then refer to the pre- 
dawn destruction of the Assyrians. 

The might of pagan forces comes with 
loud shouting and tumult, but the silence 
of God speaks more loudly. For the Lord 
of heaven “is with us,” whose angelic 
hosts watched over his people of old and 
made their fathers such great promises. — 


SEE HISTORY'S LESSON: the Lord is 
King. From Jerusalem’s wall look out 
over the stricken camp of the Assyrians. 
See “the astonishments” God has made— 
the broken vows, the splintered spears, 
the wagons with broken wheels (the word 
does not mean “war chariots” and may, ’ 
as in the Greek version, mean “shields”).. | 

Be quiet! It is the King’s command. 
Stop the nonsense of rebellion and pride. 
“IT will be exalted among the heathen, I 
will be exalted in the earth.” 

And. again comes the doxology of tri-. 
umphant trust “The Lord of hosts is with 
us; the God of Jacob is our refuge.” With» 
this, and with a great fanfare of trumpets: 
(Selah) the Psalm ends. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


I BELONG to a small group of Lutherans 
who are representatives of a much larger 
number organized to maintain the activ- 
ities of what we think is a very necessary 
“charity.” In most ways it is an Amer- 
ican institution, organized with a corps 
of officers who are annually elected and 
the obligations of their several offices 
impressed upon them. The group is for- 
tunate at present. Its officers are very 
capable, having had past experiences in 
maintaining a charitable organization that 
had enough resemblances to ours to be of 
value in guidance and patience. 

Recently, I personally and individually 
was alarmed when I learned that our 
president had given thought to resigning. 
He felt over-burdened, less by the de- 
mands made upon him in his position of 
president than by’ the careless way in 
which we fellow members sit back and 
“let him, the president, do all the work.” 

Said he, “the bouquets of appreciation 
generously showered upon me when I 
was inducted into office wilted for lack 
of cultivation when I found myself de- 
prived of the sharing in work which the 
organization implied as its objectives.” 

I took occasion at the next meeting of 
our group of trustees to make some in- 
quiries. We had a quorum in attendance, 

_but only by a narrow margin. I could 
also see that a good deal of the business 
had to be hurried through in order that 
two or three of the men could leave to be 
present at other places—of business, rec- 
reation, or domestic obligations. The only 
person among the 12 or 14 in attendance 
who gave exclusive attention to the “busi- 
ness in hand” was the presiding officer. 
When the meeting was over, he confessed, 
“All I seem to get out of these meetings 
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is a headache.” 

But further observations and inquiries 
led me to conclude that in this particular 
group with its. activities, the complete 
confidence of the members in their pre- 
siding officer’s ability was what led them 
to load their burdens on his. shoulders. 
His competence and their unlimited con- 
fidence were visible in the cheerfulness 
with which he was not only chairman but 
office boy, messenger, financier, inspira- 
tion, stimulant, and safe administrator. 


LATER IN our acquaintance, it was not 
out of order for me to say to him, “What 
besides a headache do you get out of this 
position you are filling so competently?” 
“Oh,” he said very positively, “there is no 
salary connected with this job. We all 
deem our serving to be a labor of love.” 

“Why don’t you hire a corps of as- 
sistants whom you could direct while they 
performed?” I sophomorishly inquired. 
He replied promptly, “We do not farm 
out the tasks in which we are interested.” 

“But,” I persisted, “if more and better 
results could thus be obtained?” He 
paused before replying, rather gloomily, 
“The proposal has been made, but it did 
not pan out as expected.” As a matter of 
fact the municipality had to take over the 
job. Now an appropriation is annually 
made from which a staff of “experts” are 
paid. But the fear of God and doing His 
will have ceased to motivate us. We are 
merely an institution, a soul-less body 
awaiting burial. He continued, “I ven- 
tured to suggest to our corporation re- 
cently a change of name.” 

“What did you suggest?” I asked. 
“Ichabod,” he responded. Our glory has 
departed. —NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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, BOOKS 


“Christmas” 
Christmas. Vol 19. 


Again 
Edited by Randolph E. 


_ Haugan. Augsburg. 65 pages. $1.00. 


Christmas opens with the Christmas story 
from Luke and Matthew illustrated by three- 
tone prints by Lee Mero, which will attract 
both young and old. Two pages of Christ- 
mas poetry carry an air of serenity. 

“Ring in the New’—a story by Edna and 
Howard Hong—is the gem of the volume. 
It is the story of a New England “Inn” 
(home) presided over by a 70-year-old “Inn- 
keeper” (widow), who opens her doors to 
a DP family and discovers she is entertain- 
ing angels unawares. Be prepared to weep 
warm, soul-cleansing tears. It is a good story 
to read at a family gathering or at an 
auxiliary meeting at Christmastide. 

The picture and word story of Christmas 
in the country will hold charm for all those 
old enough to remember and for those who 
have been fortunate enough to have been 
reared in the country or in a small town. 

A history of organ-making, generously 
illustrated will give the average reader a new 
appreciation of organ music. An eight-page 
section of color prints and songs shows how 
Telemark Lake, N. J., carries on the Christ- 
mas customs of Telemark Lake, Norway. 
Brief illustrated accounts of Christmas cus- 
toms of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Austria, 
Serbia, Italy and Bavaria lend a universal 
touch. 

Christmas, Volume XIX, turns the read- 
ers’ thoughts to God, to home and family, 
and to others. WALTER COWEN 

Jamaica, N. Y. 


Yuletide. Edited by Randolph E. Haugan. 
Augsburg. 35 cents. 

The family in a sleigh cutting through a 
pine-tree flanked country road provides the 
cover design. Inside one finds the Christmas 
story and on the opposite page a golden- 
hued manger scenepainting print. Turn a 
page and find “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 
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by RTE oar PCE in the same fold 
stand in a Bell Tower and overlook the 
modern Bethlehem. 

You will visit Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, Holland, Sweden, and see illus- 
trated stories of customs peculiar to each. 
You will learn the Christmas Seal tuber- 
cular fund had its small beginnings in faith 
and love, and became a mighty arm for 
human welfare. d 

“One of the Least,” by Edna:and Howard 
Hong, takes you into a child’s sorrow and 
need and loneliness, which met in the story 
of Christmas. 

Yuletide, read aloud as the family gathers 
around the Christmas tree, will enrich any 
Christmas observance and breathe a quiet 
reverent yearning in the heart to keep its 
spirit alive. WALTER COWEN 


Help for the Preacher 


The Ministers’ Manual. (Doran's.) Compiled 
and Edited by G. B. F. Hallock and M. K. W. 
Heicher. Harper. 360 pages. $2.50. 

This annual volume needs no introduction 
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to most pastors. The present edition cele- 
brates the silver anniversary of the publica- 
tion. As arranged and constituted it should 
prove one of the most usable books for a 
minister to have within reach. Though the 
spirit of the work is definitely evangelical 
and Biblical, the pastor is naturally expected 
to show discretion in his use of it. 

The book is smaller than usual in format, 
yet contains an even greater treasury of 
valuable, practical sermonic material than 
previous editions. It is presented under seven 
sections. Some of these are offered for the 
first time and make a commendable addition. 
The largest section by far is the fourth, com- 
prising 253 pages. Here is offered for every, 
Sunday of the year material for almost every 
conceivable formal or informal service 
proper to that day. 

The compilers offer the volume without 
intending for one moment that it should 
take the place of the minister’s own thinking, 
but as an incentive and stimulative to thought 
and invention. The reviewer has found it 
especially helpful for those special occa- 
sions which called for the brief presentation 
of a key thought with a telling illustration. 

WILFRIED TAPPERT 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Lutheran Pioneer in lowa 


The Founder of St. Ansgar. The Life Story of 
Claus Laurits Clausen. By H. Fred Swansen. 
Lutheran Publishing House, Blair, Nebr. 230 
pages. $2.25. 

Claus Laurits Clausen was a Danish mis- 
sionary immigrant to America, first as a 
teacher and lay preacher, later ordained. His 
work was largely among Norwegian immi- 
grants and to a certain extent among Danes. 
But for all that, it was an American min- 
istry. Of his many problems and difficulties 
none seems to have stemmed from an in- 
sistence upon old-world culture and lan- 
guage. 

To read of his pastoral work one is re- 
minded of Muhlenberg and his colleagues. 
In addition to preaching, establishing 
churches and synods, he carried on a pioneer 
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social ministry. For a time he was editor of 
a paper. He was a chaplain in the Civil War. 
He served a term in the Iowa Legislature. 
On a number of occasions he acted as land 
scout, traveling to new territory to find avail- 
able land for immigrants. He also organized 
caravans of settlers to travel from one ter- 
ritory to another in their quest for land. 

The most successful of these land-scout 
ventures was the one which resulted in many 
immigrants moving from lower Wisconsin, 
where public land was no longer available, to 
Mitchell County, Iowa. There St. Ansgar 
was established as well as other communities 
in that part of lowa and southern Minnesota. 
The Wisconsin settlers were augmented by 
immigrants from Norway and Denmark. 

Clausen’s difficulties in the ministry 
seemed to grow out of what might have been 
a conflict within him; his lay preacher origin 
and loyalty to Hauge ideas, plus his admira- 
tion and partial subservience to university- 
trained clergymen. Added to this was the 
fact that he was ministering to Norwegians 
and carried in his spirit a reverence for 
Grundtvigian ideas, chiefly the exaltation 
of the Apostles’ Creed to scriptural level. 

Eureka, Kan. A. L. ANGERSBACH 


SUBSTITUTE FOR A COMIC Book 

Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan. Sim- 
plified Edition. Standard. 30 pages. 75 cents. 

Bunyan’s famous travel tale has been con- 
densed for young readers, and equipped with 
plentiful bright pictures in the Walt Disney 
style. This might lure youngsters away from 
their comic books for an hour or so. 


BrieF STORY OF Moses 

Moses. By Katherine B. Shippen. Harper. 132 
pages. $2. 

Skilled novelists have found enough in the 
Moses story to fill large books. Miss Ship- 
pen has chosen the opposite procedure: she 
has told the story in brief chapters. 

She has skillfully put the Biblical narra- 
tive in conversational style, with colorful 
background written in. This should be an 
appealing book for teen-agers, giving them 
a clear picture of the great hero and the 
circumstances of his life. 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Let the calendar alone 
Sir: 

Count me in with the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists if necessary, in opposition to the 
proposed World Calendar reform. What a 
dreary thing our Church Year would become 
if it had to be the same every year! 

What would eventually happen to the 
Fourth Sunday in Advent if it fell every 
single year on Christmas Eve? And what 
about our minor festivals on fixed dates 
throughout the year, which at least once in 
a while can be counted on to fall on Sunday, 
and can thus be occasionally observed in our 
congregations? In the proposed calendar, 
the only one of these minor festivals which 
would ever fall on Sunday would be St. 
John the Baptist’s Day, June 24. And then it 
would always fall on Sunday, and thus for- 
ever displace the Third Sunday after Trinity, 
just as Reformation Sunday would forever 
displace the 21st Sunday after Trinity. 

Also, there would be perpetual conflict 
with existing civil holidays and observances: 
Sexagesima Sunday on Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Ash Wednesday on Washington’s Birthday, 
Laetare Sunday on St. Patrick’s Day, Palm 
Sunday on April Fools’ Day! 

O tempora! O mores! 

HENRY HarpDy HEINS 

Central Bridge, N. Y. 


Santa didn't segregate 
Sire: 

My children came home from their trip 
to see Santa Claus (although they have ‘had 
Santa Claus explained to them) very touched 
by something they saw and felt. Two small 
Negro girls stood on the side, very wide- 
eyed at all the little white girls and boys 
being greeted by Santa. In their eyes was 
that look of “Why not I?” Finally Santa 
saw them and motioned for them to come 
to him. In bewilderment they said “Me/!” 
Santa nodded his head “yes” and they finally 
ventured to him. He put them on his knee 
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and talked to them as he had to the others. 

We feel truly the real Santa Claus had 

arrived. Giapys Houk 
Mobile, Alabama 


Plenty of ministers 
Sir: 

Did THE LUTHERAN have to go back 15 
years in the annals of a Swedish newspaper 
to get the story of an unusual wedding that 
had six ministers in the wedding party? 
(Nov. 30, page 37.) No! The wedding of 
Miss Elinor Tyson to the Rev. Charles W. 
Aurand (LUTHERAN, Nov. 30, page 43) had 
no less than 10 ministers (all Lutheran) in 
the wedding party! 

Rev. Hobart W. Tyson of Oley, Pa., and 
the Rev. C. G. Aurand of Wheeling, W. Va., 
Officiated at the ceremony with the Rev. 
John M. Aurand of Sharpsburg, Md., as- © 
sisting. 

The bride was given in marriage by her 
brother, the Rev. Dean E. Tyson of Detroit. 
The Rev. Frank W. Klos, Jr., of Martins- 
burg, W. Va., served as best man. The tour 
ushers were the Rev. Roy A. Gutshall of 
Espy, Pa.; the Rev. Glenn H. Wampole of 
New Bloomfield, Pa.; the Rev. C. Arthur 
Neal of Camp Hill, Pa.; and the Rev. Frank- 
lin L. Keller of Baltimore, all seminary 
friends of the bridegroom. 

Martinsburg, W. Va. 


SaRAH KLos 


On level ground 
Sir: 

Since I am a former “rebel” (formerly 
pastor at St. Augustine, Fla.), I have been 
very much interested in the situation at Jack- | 
son, Miss. Certainly I want to take my firm | 
stand with Dr. Schaeffer and offer a sincere || 
prayer that his efforts will not be in vain. The — 
matter was brought up for discussion in my _ 
adult Bible class and they heartily endorse — 
“the editor’s stand.” f| 

Regarding the people who want you to. 
stop sending them THE LUTHERAN, I have 
but one thing to say: “The ground in front 
of the cross is level.” It seems they have: 
either forgotten or overlooked that. ; 

Chicago CLyDE G. STEELE 
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Chicago Installation 

Dr. Robert H. Fischer and 
Dr. Arthur Voobus were in- 
stalled as “Joint Synod of 
Ohio professor of Historical 
Theology” and “Sophia S. 
and Abbey Pfeiffer profes- 
sor of New Testament Inter- 
pretation,” respectively, at 
Chicago Seminary. 

Participating in the serv- 
ice conducted on Martin 
Luther’s birthday (Nov. 10) 
were (see cut, left to right): 
Dr. Voobus, the Rev. Mil- 
lard Stiles, secretary of the 
board of trustees; Dr. Armin 
G. Weng, president of the 
seminary; the Rev. Lyman 
H. Grimes, president of the 
Seminary Board; and Dr. 
Fischer. 

The newly installed mem- 
bers of the faculty spoke to 
300 persons who attended on 
the “meaning of (their) re- 
spective spheres of interest.” 
The seminary quartet sang. 


Lone Graduate 
Edward W. Uthe, native 


of Schenectady, N. Y., will 
be the lone graduate in 
Philadelphia Seminary’s Jan- 
uary graduatime class. He 
has accepted a call to be- 
come assistant pastor at Re- 
formation Church, . Roch- 
ester, N. Y., as of Feb. 1. 

While at the seminary, 
Mr. Uthe was secretary of 
the student body, chairman 
of the LSA committee, was 
delegate to the conference 
of American Lutheran semi- 
narians. 

He is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, 
will receive his M.A. in his- 
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FISCHER-VOOBUS INSTALLATION 


... at Chicago Seminary Nov. 10 


tory at the close of the cur- 
rent semester. 


Wagner's DP 

A Lutheran DP student is 
now preparing for the min- 
istry at Wagner College 
through the combined efforts 
of the Student Christian As- 
sociation, the college, and 
the ULC Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. He is Karl 
Laantee of Estonia. Another 
Lutheran DP at Wagner is 
Frederick Maroth, of Hun- 
gary, who spent his first year 
in America at Bowdoin Col- 
lege and will graduate in 
June from Wagner. 


New Campus Film 

Beautiful Upon the Hill 
is the new 16 mm colored 
sound film produced by 
Campus Films for Wagner 
College. Premier showing of 
moving picture was held on 
the Staten Island campus last 
month. 

The film will be used for 
the CHEY appeal, also for 
young people’s groups, serv- 
ice clubs and high school as- 
semblies. Single showings 
for the latter can be ob- 
tained through the public re- 


lations office on the campus; 
CHEY trailers will be se- 
cured through Pastor Eugene 
Strobel, who is also directing 
distribution of The Differ- 


ence, promotional movie 
during Christian Higher 
Education Year. 

Baird Heads Board 


The Rev. Vance Baird, 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Atchison, Kan., has been 
named president of the 
board of directors of Central 
Theological Seminary, Fre- 
mont, Nebr. He succeeds 
the Rev. George P. Krebs, 
of West Point. 

Officers re-elected to the 
board were: the Rev. Lee- 
land C. Soker, of Albuquer- 
que, N. M., vice president; 
the Rev. Paul Moessner, of 
Hooper, secretary; and 
Henry Henricksen, of Fre- 
mont, treasurer. 

The board took action, 
tentatively, to provide addi- 
tional housing for students 
and more library facilities 
with funds received through 
successful conclusion of the 
CHEY appeal on the terri- 
tory served by Central Semi- 
nary. 
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PERSONS 


DR. STROCK 
. after 41 years 


Strock Retiring 
Dr. J. Roy Strock, for the 


past three years on the Com- 
mission on Younger 
Churches and Orphaned 
Missions of the National Lu- 
theran Council -as its rep- 
resentative in India, returned 
to the United States in mid- 
November. 

Due to ill health, Dr. and 
Mrs. Strock are retiring 
from active work. He had 
been a missionary to India 
for the ULCA since 1908. 
Shortly after his last return 
to the East in °46, Dr. Strock 
‘was loaned by the Board of 
Foreign Missions to serve 
in the Gossner Evangelical 
Church, one of the orphaned 
missions, on assignment 
from the NLC and was sta- 
tioned at Ranchi in Bihar 
Province. 


Precedent 
For the first time in the 


history of the Rocky Moun- 
tain synod, a father and son 
are both serving as pastors 
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on the territory of synod. 
Dr. Howard Nelson 
Bream, who recently re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from the 
University of Chicago, has 
accepted a call to Zion 
Church, Trinidad, Colo. Dr. 
Bream’s father, Dr. Charles 
S. Bream, is currently mak- 
ing surveys of Rocky Moun- 
tain cities for the missions 
committee of that synod. 
The younger Dr. Bream 
was installed in Trinidad on 
Oct. 19 by Synod President 
John W. Eastlack, who also 
delivered the installation 
sermon. The charge to the 
congregation was preached 
by the new pastor’s father. 


Veteran 

Sixty years ago, a young 
Wittenberg College and 
Union Seminary graduate 
was ordained by the Witten- 
berg Synod. Today, the same 
man—Dr. Frank B. Heibert 
—is senior pastor of the 
Ohio Synod. 

Recently, the synod’s 
Southern Conference was 
conducting a dinner for po- 
tential ministers, paused to 
pay tribute to Dr. Heibert. 
Synod President George 
Miley said, “It’s the veteran 
who is loyal to his Master. 
The Synod of Ohio salutes 
(Dr. Heibert) and the vet- 
erans of the Cross in its 
ministry.” 

Replying Dr. Heibert rem- 
inisced, recalling that “in 
the early days of the Witten- 
berg Synod it was quite com- 
mon for ministers to hold 
revivals. It was commonly 
true; I am guilty. In 1891 1 


began a revival in Christ 
Church, Carey, which by 
Easter had added 74 mem- 
bers to that church. Now 
revivals have gone out in 
Lutheran churches. It did 
work at that time with those 
who were able to preach 
practical evangelistic  ser- 
mons.” 

A native of Sulphur 
Springs, Ohio, where he was 
born 86 years ago, he served 
Christ Church, Carey, and 
First Churches at Bryan and 
Plymouth, Ohio. At Grace. 
Champaign, Ill, and Holy 
Trinity, Lafayette, Ind., he 
began student work at the 
universities located there. In | 
1928 he returned to the 
Synod of Ohio, retired_ in 
1934, 


Freimuth Installed 
The Rev. Luther T. Frei- 


muth, formerly pastor of 
Suffern’s (N. Y.) Christ 
Church, has been installed 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Byram, Conn. 


DOCTOR HEIBERT 
. . . 60 out of 86 


The Luthera 


Participating in the serv- 
ice last month were New 
York Conference President 
Walter E. Bock, Pastor 
Henry Cornish, of St. Paul’s 
Church, Nanuet, N. Y., and 
Dr. Henry C. Freimuth, re- 
tired, father of the newly 
installed pastor. 


Idea 


Laymen and pastors of the 
Philadelphia area have wel- 
comed the recent brain child 
of Craig Esterly, executive 
secretary for the Lutheran 
Social Mission Society of 
Philadelphia. 

A four-page schedule of 
major religious events and 
church meetings through 
August 1950 has been dis- 
tributed in an effort to give 
organizations some idea of 
dates already used by other 
groups. 

In heavily Lutheran Phila- 
delphia, past experience has 
shown that many pastors 
and laymen frequently have 
conflicting dates for impor- 
tant conferences and meet- 
ings; the Esterly calendar is 
an aid to preventing such 
duplicate scheduling. 


Miller fo Retire 
Dr. Jesse L. Miller, pastor 


of Grace Church, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, for the past 52 
years, has announced plans 
for his retirement by Feb. 
1, 1950. 

Pastor Miller’s entire min- 
istry has been in the Youngs- 
town parish, having arrived 
on that field in August 1897, 
coming directly from Phila- 
delphia Seminary, from 
which he had just been grad- 
uated. 
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Briefly Speaking 


The score of the first Lutheran Bowl game played 
in Cleveland last month was a happy one so far as 
Missouri Synod Lutherans were concerned, less happy 
for the ULCA. Wittenberg’s Fighting Tigers were on 
the short end of a 20-0 football game at the hands 
of Valparaiso University’s Crusaders. 

An antiquated six-cylinder limousine used nine 
years ago to transport criminals to the Detroit 
(Mich.) “Federal prison was put on the auction 
block, promptly purchased by an Episcopalian 
rector for $115. It's to be used for “errands and 
an occasional church outing!" Headline writers had 
a field day: "The Conversion of black Maria!" 

With one eye on dwindling church attendance, the 
other on his sidewalk bulletin board, a Memphis, 
Tenn., pastor recently attracted considerable attention 
with two sermon topics: “Dagwood Bumstead—AII- 
American Father?” “The Kids—Quiz or Dead-End?” 

Gideon Bibles found in hotels, lodging places and 
tourist courts across North America are well known. 
Travelers stopping at Motel San Diego, north of 
the West Coast naval base, however, are surprised 
to find instead a beautiful leather Book inscribed: 
"If you do not own a copy of God's Holy Word, 
please accept this Bible as a Gift in the Name of 
Our Saviour, Jesus Christ." Owner E. E. Burdge, 

a Lutheran, is responsible! 

Sermon Slip Department: Members of Mediator 
Church, Philadelphia, got an unintended laugh out of 
a sermon recently. Speaking of the extravagant claims 
advertisers make, the pastor said, “They promise you 
soap that does everything . . . cures for arthritis, help 
for fallen artzes .. .” The pastor’s name: The Rey. 
Harold E. Artz! 

A Madison, Wis., pastor was speaking on stew- 
ardship, trying to put the fires under his people to 
increase their giving to the church. The closing 
hymn was "Rise Up, O Men of God." The printer 
apparently knew what the clergyman meant, for 
the bulletin announced the hymn as "Raise up, O 
Men of God!" 

Even though Lutheran students number only one- 
half of Thiel College’s student body, 24 of the 35 
students honored for high scholastic achievement re- 
cently were members of Lutheran congregations. 
Three of these came from St. John’s, New Castle. 


OCCASIONS 


NEW HOLY COM 


MUNION CHURCH 


- - - $90,000 in Motor City 


Detroit Dedication 

A new $74,000 church for 
members of Holy Commu- 
nion congregation, Detroit, 
Mich., was dedicated re- 
cently by the Rev. Arthur 
M. Knudsen, of the Board 
of American Missions of the 
ULCA. Also participating in 
an earlier service was Mich- 
igan Synod President Ver- 
non Kotter. 

Although the building cost 
approached $75,000, by the 
time pews, chancel furniture 
and an organ are installed 
the congregation will have 
spent almost $90,000. 

Pastor Alfred Belles says 
that $3,000 has already been 
repaid on a construction 
loan, a part of the building 
debt since the day of dedi- 
cation. The building (see 
cut) is designed as a re- 
ligious education unit to 
serve until the main church 
is built in the future. 
180th Birthday 

Members of Georgeto 
(D. C.) Church last month 
celebrated their 180th anni- 
versary with services high- 
lighting addfesses by Dr. J. 
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Frank Fife, Maryland Synod 
president; Dr. Clarence W. 
Cranford, pastor of Calvary 
(Truman’s) Baptist Church; 
Dr. John L. Deaton, pastor 
of Christ Church, Baltimore; 
and Dr. Edgar C. Cooper, 
pastor of University Chapel, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

According to Pastor 
Harold E. Beatty, the orig- 
inal church was of log con- 
struction and was located in 
a wooded area known as 
“Knave’s Disappointment.” 
Tradition says that the Ger- 
man Lutherans who founded 
the church carried their mus- 
kets to the area, stacked 
them nearby as protection 
against Indians while they 
built the first church. 


Debt-Payoff 
November 6 marked the 


20th anniversary of the ded- 
ication of Bethany Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Members 
of the congregation made 
doubly sure the date would 
be remembered by burning 
the last mortgage note, pho- 
tostatically speaking, at least. 

Legal counsel advised 
Pastor J. H. L. Trout not to 


burn the original note, but to 
file it in the church safety 
deposit box along with the 
proper papers properly 
marked “paid.” 

A photostatic copy of the 
mortgage therefore was con- 
sumed by flame. After the 
service, the congregation 
held a supper in Fellowship — 
Hall, heard surviving mem- - 
bers of the first building 
committee reminisce con-- 
cerning problems confront- 
ing the congregation when 
the first steps were taken to 
build the present structure. 

Already, $9,000 is in hand 
for an educational unit to be 
built sometime in the future. 


Easton Mortgage 
A 22-year-old mortgage 
was burned Thanksgiving 
Day by thankful members of 
Christ Church, Easton, Pa 
Thereby, the last of 4 
$30,000 indebtedness as 
sumed by the congregatior: 
in 1927 was wiped out. 
Participating in the serv~ 
ice were: Church counci 
president, John D. Bennett 
Clinton T. Hilliard, improve 
ment fund treasurer; re 
demption fund trustees 
Frank F. Jones and Willi 
R. Strunk; Men’s Club pres 
ident, Edward Sutton; Fres 
R. Raith, chairman of th 
“Penny-a-Meal” bank fun 
George Fisher, Miss Co 
lia Kulsmeyer, Mrs. Henr 
Richter,“ Mrs. Fred Rai 
representirg auxiliaries «§ 
the congregation. 
A sermon of thanksgivir 
was preached by Pastor Pas 
B. Wolper. 


The 


WELFARE 


Montanans Organize 
The Montana Lutheran 
Welfare Association, first 


major intersynodical Lu- 
theran enterprise in that sec- 
tion of the United States, 
was organized recently. 

Major steps were taken to 
adopt a constitution, select 
a board of directors, author- 
ize’ a meeting to elect of- 
ficers. Headquarters will be 
in Helena. 

ULCA members of the 
board include: Pastors Web- 
ster Clement, of Livingston, 
and A. C. Baumgartner, 
Great Falls. 

The work of the new wel- 
fare group will be to receive, 
care for, supervise and ac- 
cept legal guardianship of 
handicapped, illegitimate, or- 
phaned, delinquent and neg- 
lected children; to provide 
homes by adoption or other- 
wise; to maintain and con- 
duct boarding homes and 
other institutions and serv- 
ices such as_ institutional 
chaplaincies, personal and 
family counseling, and care 
for the invalid and aged. 

The Association is culmi- 
nation of five years’ study 
which included a survey of 
social resources and needs 
‘in Montana made in 1947 by 
Miss Henriette Lund, field 
consultant with the Division 
of Welfare of the National 
Lutheran Council. 

Six fields of endeavor in- 
clude: family and child wel- 
fare, care of the aged, health 
services, institutional min- 
istry, group work and pub- 
licity and finance. 

Officers elected at the 
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first meeting included: Pres- 
ident (Mrs.) Lillian Olsen; 
first vice president, (Mrs.) 
Earl Attridge; recording sec- 
retary, Margaret Seitz; cor- 
responding secretary, Ruth 


Swanson; treasurer, Emily 
Gohl. 
Seattle Earthquake 


The Seattle earthquake 
earlier this year caused con- 
siderable damage to fourth 
and fifth floors of the Lu- 
theran Compass Mission. 

An entire section of one 
corner of the building was 
damaged to such an extent 
that contractors have had 
extensive repair work in get- 
ting the structure back into 
usable condition. 

A two-floor corner ex- 
tending some 10 or 15 feet 
along both sides has been 
rebuilt, structural steel gird- 
ers installed, a brick parapet 
replaced with reinforced 
concrete. 

Repairs, expected to be 
completed before bad weath- 
er sets in, will produce a 
much stronger building. 
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SEAN REO 


First of Eight 


Pastor Maurice Gortner 
and members of St. Paul’s 
Church, Lansdowne, Pa., re- 
cently welcomed the first of 
eight displaced persons to 
enter the community under 
sponsorship of the National 
Lutheran Council. She is 
Mrs. Ericka Dzenis (see 
cut), a former Latvian nurse, 
at West Chester hospital. 

Arriving last month via 
the high seas from Germany, 
Mrs. Dzenis lived for a time 
with her sponsors, Rev. and 
Mrs. Marcus F. Otterbein. 

Mrs. Dzenis is in this 
country largely because of 
Mrs. Otterbein’s efforts on 
the telephone. Watching the 
newspaper want ads, she 
contacted the West Chester 
hospital when announcement 
appeared that nurses were 
needed. “Why don’t you use 
a DP nurse?” was her ques- 
tion. “What is a DP nurse?” 
was the reply. 

As a result of the conver- 
sation, the Latvian woman is 
now in Pennsylvania. 
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LANSDOWNE'S (PA.) NEW DP 


. . . Mrs. Otterbein, -Mrs. Dzenis, Pastor Gortner 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


ILLINOIS 
Empie Speaks to 2,300 Chicagoans 


Cuicaco—‘There is danger that we may 
become weary in well doing,” warned Dr. 
Paul C. Empie, executive director of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, speaking before 
2,300 Chicago Lutherans at Lane High 
School auditorium, Oct. 30. for a Lutheran 
Reformation service. 

Dr. Empie’s subject was “The Reforma- 
tion Church in the World Today.” In his 
remarks, he set forth the activities, accom- 
plishments, and destiny of world-wide Lu- 
theranism. “The Lutheran church is a world- 
wide church. This fact imposes certain ob- 
ligations, one of which is that it requires of 
every Lutheran a global vision.” 

Participating were Pastors Millard H. 
Stiles, Milton H. Lundahl, and Joseph B. 
Shefveland. A choir of over 500 voices 
sang. The offering received at the service 
was given to Lutheran World Action. 

THE CONGREGATIONS of the Lutheran 
Church, Missouri Synod, conducted two 
Reformation services, one for the North 
Side of Chicago, attended by some 1,800 
persons, another for the South Side with an 
attendance of 1,500. 

The North Side service was conducted at 
Schurz High School auditorium. The Rev. 
Dr. Richard R. Caemmerer, of Concordia 
Seminary, spoke on “The Liberty of Love.” 
The South Side service was held at Rocke- 
feller Memorial Chapel on the campus of 
the University of Chicago. 


The Service employed at Rockefeller 


Chapel was an adaptation of Luther's Order 

of Evening Service suggested to the Official 

Visitors of the Electorate of Saxony. Val- 

paraiso University Chapel Choir, led the 
service in singing the Vespers Psalms in 
Latin. 

Chaplain Arthur Carl Piepkorn, U.S.A., 
Commandant, the Chaplain School, Carlisle 
Barracks, Pennsylvania, spoke on the “Mean- 
ing of the Reformation for Our Time,” say- 
ing in part, “the Reformation’s realistic doc- 
trine of man is a salutary antidote to incor- 
rigible and unwarranted optimism of our 
time.” 

St. PETER’s CHURCH, Forest Park, was 50 
years old Nov. 6. Dr. R. R. Belter, president 
of the Wartburg Synod, spoke. A confirma- 
tion rally was attended by 120 former con- 
firmands. Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, of New 
York City, was guest speaker at an anni- 
versary banquet attended by 300. 

GLENN G. GILBERT 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
10,000 Attend St. Louis Rally 


UNITED LUTHERANS received their thea 
publicity in the St. Louis area when Dr | 
Franklin Clark Fry, president of the ULCA’ 
addressed 10,000 Protestants in Kiel Audi 
torium on Reformation Sunday. The servic» 
was the fifth annual Reformation rally spom 
sored by the Church Federation of Greate 
St. Louis. 

When plane reservations for Dr. Fry’s re 
turn trip were cancelled, the new parsonag:| 
of St. Mark’s Church, St. Louis, provide / 


A $6,000 addition has jus 
been completed for St. Paw! 
Church, Miami, Fla., was de 
icated by Florida Synod Pre 
ident A. J. Holl assisted 
Dr. Luther A. Thomas 


The Luther 


Members of the Church of the Good Shepherd watch the photographer following the dedication 


of their new church. Dr. C. P. Swank, Central Pennsylvania Synod Mission superintendent, spoke 


lodging to the stranded ULCA head. 

Within the week, St. Mark's Church had 
another highlighting experience when the 
synodical convention of the Women's Mis- 
sionary Society of the Illinois Synod met 
there Nov. 4-6. Among speakers were Dr. 
Edith Eykamp, the Rev. Malcolm Shutters, 
Mrs. Chitose Kishi, Dr. Arthur Voobus, the 
Rev. Harmon J. McGuire, Mr. Daniel Chu, 
Dr. C. Umhau Wolf. Mrs. C. R. Williams 
was elected president to succeed Mrs. O. 
Garfield Beckstrand. 

St Mark's Church recently acquired a 
public address system with record player and 
tower chimes which was used at the con- 
vention. 

Tas Rev. Watter Davis has been in- 
Stalled as pastor of Unity Church, St. Louis. 

THE NEW PARSONAGE for Trinity and St. 
Paul Parish, Olney, was dedicated Oct. 16. 
The Rev. Robert Hooker, DeSoto, was guest 
Speaker. 

AN BLECTRONIC ORGAN was dedicated in 
Peace Church, Chester, recently. Dr. R. R. 
Belter, president of the Wartburg Synod, 
spoke. Bronze altar vases have been pre- 
sented as memorials. 

SOUTHERN CONFERENCE of the Wartburg 
Synod met in Peace Church Oct. 11-12. 
Pastor W. K. Braun, Golden, Ill, was re- 
elected president and Pastor R. E. Aden, 
Blaff Springs, Ill, secretary-treasurer. 

Ts SouTHERN CONFERENCE of the Illinois 
Synod met at Redeemer Church, Centralia, 
Oct. 19-20. Papers on “The Christian Con- 
ception of the Home.” “Use of. the Family 
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Altar.” “The Family at Worship Together,” 
and “Christian Family Service Projects” 
were given by Pastors Marvin F. Sielken, 
William J. Boatman, William A. Hover, and 
Tressler S. Bolton. Officers elected were 
Pastor William Swarbrick, president; Pastor 
Tressler Bolton, secretary; and Mr. Richard 
F. Walls, treasurer. 

District BROTHERHOOD meetings were 
held in Faith Church, St. Louis, Nov. 9, and 
in Peace Church, Steeleville, Oct. 12. 

NLC pasrors of southern Hlinois gathered 
in First Church, Murphysboro, Nov. 2, to 
receive information and inspiration for the 
evangelism campaign to be launched at the 
beginning of 1950. 

Tse EcyptiaN Unir Women’s Missionary 
Society met at Salem Church, Jonesboro, 
Nov. Li. ULCA missionary to Liberia, the 
Rev. Harvey Currens, addressed the meeting. 

WILLIAM SWARBRICK 


NORTH CAROLINA 
500 Laymen Attend Tarheel Meet 


SaLispuRY—What is generally conceded to 
be the largest and strongest synodical Broth- 
erhood in the United Lutheran Church met 
last month in St. John’s Church for the 27th 
annual convention of the North Carolina 
Brotherhood, Over 500 laymen were reg- 
istered as delegates and visitors for the two- 
day meeting. 

Elected president was Harold F. Krauss, 
of Winston-Salem, succeeding H. D. Frye. 
of Hickory. Others named to office for 
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DR. HEINRICH FALK 


1950 included: Vice President Fred R. 
Smyre, Hickory; Secretary Harold Black, 
High Point; Treasurer Guy M. Beaver, 
Concord; Statistician L. M. Reavis, States- 
ville; Extension Secretary H. D. Frye; Loan 
and Gift Fund Treasurer Avery R. Rhyne. 
Members of the executive committee will 
also include A. W. Fisher, of Concord, and 
W. K. Mauney, of Kings Mountain. 

The president’s trophy was captured for 
1949 by the second district comprising 
Cabarrus, Stanley, and Mecklenberg coun- 
ties, and was presented to J. C. Ridenhour 
of Kannapolis. 

Commenting on the desperate spiritual 
needs of the present day, ULCA Associate 
Secretary for Stewardship Zeb Trexler said, 
"Time is running out on us; it's a case of ball 
three and strike two—in the language of 
baseball!"' The only way out, he advised was 
“the Christian way.’ Evangelism means “do- 
ing something about our faith; it's witness- 
ing; it's testifying; it's telling others the 
good news of salvation!" 

Other speakers on the program included 
Dr. P. D. Brown, of the host church; CHEY 
‘Regional Director A. Kenneth Hewitt, of 
Konnarock, Va., and representatives of the 
various North Carolina Synod auxiliaries. 

CHARLES A. PHILLIPS 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
500 Altoonans Hear Heinrich Falk 


ALToonA—More than 500 Lutherans of 
this area heard Dr. Heinrich Falk of Frank- 
fort, Germany, speak for Lutheran World 
Action recently at Bethany Church, also at 
Temple Eighth Church. Pleading for con- 
tinued assistance for another three or four 
years, he said that the German church is to- 
day caring for 40 per cent of their own relief 
work, but must depend upon us’ for the rest. 
But if peace can be maintained and the eco- 
nomic situation continues to improve, the 
church of his homeland should be able to 
carry the whole load within the next four 
years. “The second world war destroyed our 
facilities for worship,” he said, “and a third 
war will destroy the spirit of fellowship that 
makes worship possible.” 

Pastor of a congregation numbering nearly 
7,000 members before:the war, Dr. Falk 
said that over 1,000 of his members lost 
their lives during the war and. that the 
largest funeral he ever conducted was when 
he buried 164 members of his church in one 
day. He said that Germany is burdened with 
400,000 war orphans in the Lutheran 
churches alone. “The vows we fook at their 
baptism to care for these children should! 
anything happen to their parents, are vows 
that we cannot forsake,” he said. 

The Allegheny Conference Women's Mis~ 
sionary Society, meeting in Bethany Church, 
Altoona, Nov. 20-21, voted to assume an- 
other unit of $600 for support of a missionary 
to bring the conference projects to four. 
They gave $75 toward a sewing machine for 
Miss Alice Zechariah to take back with her 
to India, and they received a love gift o¥ 
$460 for Sanoyea Nursery, Liberia, Africa) 
Mrs. C. D, Bennett, treasurer, reported tota)” 
disbursements for the year ending June 15, 
1949: from the general treasury, $25,266.50, 
and from the conference treasury,.\$896.35 
Speaking to the delegates on “Japan as | 

Saw It,” Miss Helen M. Shirk, former mis 
sionary to Japan, said that in that country 
where 70 million people are trying to live 
in a land the size of California, there ar« 
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still 800 villages where the Gospel of Christ 
has never been preached. “Yet democracy 
and Christianity are synonymous with the 
Japanese today,” she said. “The people are 
eager for the Gospel.” Pleading for more 
young folk to enter the mission field, she 
told of one missionary who had 800 children 
come to Sunday school when there were 
only two teachers for them. 

THE FALL MEETINGS of the Juniata-North- 
east District and the Somerset District mis- 
sionary societies were held in Huntingdon 
and Jennerstown, Nov. 2 and 3, respectively. 
Speaking at both meetings were Sister Louise 
Shultz, deaconess at Trinity Church, Johns- 
town, and Miss Elvira Nelson, of Christ’s 
Mission to the Jews, Pittsburgh. 

PAUL O. HAMSHER 


St. Matthew's Church Dedicated 


LANCASTER—With the cutting of a ribbon 
stretched across the doorway (see cut 
below), members of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Lancaster’s (Pa.) newest ULCA mission con- 
gregation, dedicated their new church last 
month. 

Pastor Donald W. Herb, after the opening 
ceremony, led the congregation into the new 
structure. Participating in the service were 
Dr. Dwight F. Putman and Dr. Calvin P. 
Swank. president and Home Mission Super- 
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intendent of the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 
A series of Dedication Week services fea- 
tured addresses by Pastors George M. Bass, 
of Downingtown, Pa.; H. Paul Schaeffer, 
Berlin, N. J.; Dr. Paul J. Hoh, Philadelphia 
Seminary; and Dean A. G. Breidenstein, of 
Franklin and Marshall College, 


In DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
“At the heart of the City” 
Worship in the Beautiful, Friendly 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3rd and West Philadelphia 


Sunday Worship ................ 10:45 A. M. 
Rev. Richard A. Miller—Pastor 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 
J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 

Albert J. Shandrick, Curate 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Paster 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 


In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
RCH 


CHU 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 


Open House and Dedication of the new 
offices ‘of the Lutheran Service for Older 
People and the Lutheran Children’s Bureau 
were conducted recently. Participants in- 
cluded: Miss Erma Bonawitz, case worker; 
Dr. G. H. Bechtold, executive secretary of 
the Lutheran Board of Inner Missions; Miss 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 


318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH .- 


FLORIDA 
Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
THE SERVICE 11:00 A. M. 


A Hearty Welcome Awaits You 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3119 Ww. ixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 
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Saint John's Church 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 
* William C. Schaeffer, Pastor 
Maestro Giuseppe Moschetti, the Music ¢ 
Sunday Service at 10 A.M.; Community Program, 7:30 P.M. 
Organ Recital Broadcast 9:30 to 10 A.M, 
“A house of prayer for all people’ 
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Missoura Lausch, superintendent of the Lu- 
theran Children’s Bureau of the Board of 
Inner Missions; and the Rev. G. Martin 
Ruoss, pastor of Christ Church, and pres- 
ident of the board. 

Dr. Bechtold told a capacity audience at 
the dedication service “this little mustard 
seed you are planting here today will pro- 
duce a work that will receive the blessing 
of God and of those you serve.” 

ELWOOD W. REITZ 


TEXAS 
Texas Women Endorse WMS Action 


ACTION TAKEN at the recent annual con- 
vention of the Texas Women’s Missionary 
Society at Holy Cross Church, Yoakum, 
placed the women in solid support of the 
action of members of the ULCA’s WMS at 
Grand Rapids this fall. 

With a degree of satisfaction that Texas 
has pioneered in the matter of freewill of- 
ferings instead of dues, the Texas WMS went 
on record as favoring such methods of ad- 
ministration support. 

Pastor F. E. Eilers told the 214 registered 
delegates and visitors that a Texas woman 
recently contributed $1,000 anonymously to 
the CHEY appeal, added that the synod will 
probably meet its CHEY goal next year. 
The convention voted an additional $100 to 
that campaign. 

President of Synod Dr. Lewis P. Speaker 
quoted officials of the Board of American 
Missions as saying that “a new mission will 
be started in Texas every year!" 


DELEGATES elected Mrs. C. H, Warner of 


: 


Beverly McClain, Parish Worker 


q 
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Austin president to succeed Mrs. D. I. Dol- 
ton. Others elected to office included: Vice 
President Mrs. E. B. Mitchell, Houston: See- 
retary Mrs. C. R. Schmidt, San Antonio; 
Mrs. Harry T. Pitts, re-elected treasurer, and 
Mrs. Anna Mae Bennetzen, renamed to the 
post of statistical secretary. 

THE NEXT CONVENTION will be held in St. 
Andrew's Church, Weesatche. 


VIRGINIA 
“Undue Influence’ Laymen Protest 


Roanoxse—tThe Virginia synodical Broth- 
erhood, meeting in Staunton last month, be- 


came the second such organization to en- 
dorse a memorial to the ULCA Brother- 
heod, stating “The Brotherheed of the 
United Lutheran Chureh has been unduly 
influenced by the isolationist attitude of cer- 

and certain limited segments 
h” and calling on the national 
“seek a closer co-operation with all 


body to 


New officers of the Texas WMS 
are: Statistician Bennetzren, 
Treasurer Pitts, Recording Sec- 
retary Schmidt, Vice President 
Mitchell and President Warner 


{see Texas news) 


ULCA.” 
The first and original sponsor of the memo- 
North Carolina Brotherhood, 
meeting simultaneously in Salisbury, N. C. 


the boards and agencies of the 


rial was the 


Prof. George G. Peery, professor at 
Roanoke College, was re-elected president 


KEYSTONE HOTEL 


Lutheran Management 
Sunny Porches 
Clean, Comfortable, Home atmosphere 
Centrally located, Reasonable prices 


¥, Manager 
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The world-famous commentary on 
the International Bible 


for teachers, pastors, bible students 


by WILBUR M. SMITH 


9M SELECT 


BET: NOTES 


76* Annual 


volume for 


1950 


Lessons 


Published by W. A. WILDE CO, 
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Boston 16, Mass. 


of the Virginia laymen. Provost Charles J. 
Smith, also of Roanoke College, told the 125 
delegates and visitors that “over a decade, 
51 of the 68 parishes of the Virginia Synod 
have been vacant one or more times. During 
that time,” he said, “only 10 Virginians were 
ordained. Only 28 men from the synod are 
now serving in the synod! What would we 


$25,000 
MOLLER PIPE ORGAN 
FOR $9,000 


If your church needs an organ, this is the oppor- 
tunity you should not pass up. Organ can be in- 
spected and played by any interested party. We 
encourage bringing your own organist. 

Electro-pneumatic, detached console, two manual 
organ, with chimes, sixteen manual stops, four 
pedal stops. Couplers and pistons included in 


console. 
ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 
Pipe Organ Builder 


Phone 404 Bangor, Pa. 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


Marion (College 


“The only junior college in ithe United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 

Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 

Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pretechnician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 


The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


be if other synods didn't supply us with 
pastors?” queried Dr. Smith. 

Dr. Ralph Tabor, president of the ULCA 
Parish and Church School Board and Wash- 
ington (D. C.) pastor, spoke on “The Lu- 
theran Church Is Moving Forward.” He 
pointed out that the church is “examining 
itself, accepting its responsibilities, putting 
more and more laymen to work.” 

As oF Ocr, 24 synod had given $30,088 of 
its $38,979 Lutheran World-Action goal, 
according to retiring Director P. J. Bame. 
The 1950 synodical LWA director will be 
Pastor Wallace Beery of Timberville. Con- 
ference directors will be: Knoxville, Pastor 
L. L. Linebarger; Marion, Pastor R. F. Lud- 
wig; Roanoke, Pastor J. E. Stockman; Staun- 
ton, Pastor A. K. Yount; Shenandoah, Pastor 
V. A. Moyer, Jr. 

WorK CONTINUES on the new St. Mat- 
thew’'s Church in Konnarock. Constructed of 
native stone, it will cost around $25,000 and 
will be completed near the end of 1950. 
Stones, sent ‘by Women's Missionary So- 
cieties from all the states, are being engraved 
and placed in the walls. 

Mrs. Currosg Kisui spoke in each of the 
five conferences of the Virginia. Synod, Dec. 
3-10, sponsored by the synodical WMS. 


Dr. Ralph Tabor and Dr. H. Sherman 
Oberly, Roanoke College president, were re- 
cently elected to fill unexpired terms on the 
Marion College Board. 


UNION REFORMATION service speakers in 
the synod included: the Rev. James Rikard, — 
of Salem, at Waynesboro; Dr. Ralph Tabor | 
at New Market, and Dr. Boyd Hamm of 
Columbia, S. C., at Rural Retreat. 

GROUND-BREAKING SERVICES for the new 
St. Paul’s Church, Peter’s Creek, Roanoke, 
were held Oct. 31. The old church was sold 
to the state to make room for a dual high- 
way. This will be the fifth ULCA congre- 
gation to locate in Roanoke. Dr. J. Willian» 
McCauley is pastor. 

Synodical briefs: Pasror Eart T. Knaus 
recently began services for a prospective 
mission in Petersburg. A lot has been se 
lected. . . . RESURRECTION CHuRCH, Arling 
ton, becomes self-supporting Jan. 1... . THE 
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CORNERSTONE of the new parish house of 
Trinity Church, Stephens City, was laid Oct. 
9 by synodical Superintendent R. Homer 
Anderson. ... THE REV. MELVIN LANGE of 
Christ Church, Staunton, is new president 
of the Staunton Conference. 

PASTORAL CHANGES in the synod include: 
Pastor H. EDMUND PFEIFER, Trafford, Pa., 
to St. Peter’s Church, Shenandoah; Pasror 
L. E. Bouxnicut from the Rockbridge Par- 
ish, Lexington, Va., to Trinity Church, Key- 
ser, W. Va., effective Nov. 15; PaAsror Dicx- 
SON W. Taytor, from Christ Church, Rad- 
ford, to First Church, Portsmouth, effective 
Jan. 1, 1950. FRANK K. EFIRD 
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frustration—release into lasting peace and poise. 


The Way to Power and Poise unlocks a new creative power 
power that will make life over and sustain the human spirit 
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William G. Minnick 
The Rey. William Gardner Minnick, re- 
tired Maryland Synod pastor, died in Balti- 
more Nov. 9. He was 83. 
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Born in Middletown, Md., June 21, 1866, 
he was graduated from Pennsylvania (Get- 
tysburg) College in ’90 and from Gettys- 
burg Seminary in 93. He was ordained the 
same year by the Maryland Synod and served 
subsequently in parishes in Mt. Joy, Pa., 
Baltimore and Cumberland, Md. In 1932 
he retired from the pastorate to continue 
as statistical secretary of the Maryland 
Synod, a post he held for 38 years. He re- 
signed in ’48. 

A delegate to the General Synod conven- 
tions in Des Moines and Akron, Pastor 
Minnick was author of “The Sufficiency of 
the Doctrines of the Lutheran Church in 
Her Divine Mission.” 

The funeral service was conducted Nov. 11 
in Baltimore by the Rev. Paul H. Smith 
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assisted by Synod President J. Frank Fife. 
A second service was conducted in Middle- 
town by Gettysburg Seminary President 
Abdel Ross Wentz, Dr. Fife and Pastor 
William E. Fox. 


Louis William Rupp 

The Rey. Louis William Rupp, pastor of 
Emmanuel Church, Prospect, Pa., died Sept. 
25. He was 61. 

Born Nov. 9, 1888, in Zelienople, Pa., he 
attended Thiel and Carthage Colleges, was 
graduated from Chicago Seminary and re- 
ceived his master’s degree at the University 
of Illinois. 

,Ordained by the Pittsburgh Synod in 1915, 
he served pastorates in Leetsdale, Tarentum, 
Homestead Park and Prospect, Pa. He 
served as Lutheran student pastor at Slippery 
Rock and Grove City Colleges. 

For many years, he was correspondent for 
THE LUTHERAN from the Pittsburgh Synod 
and served on the ULCA Committee on 
Publicity. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Margaret 
Woods Rupp, and a foster son, Moon Yee, 
a Pittsburgh Press commercial artist. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Prospect by Dr. R. F. Steininger. Burial was 
in Sewickley. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


NEBRASKA SYNOD 
KUEHNER, P. C. From St. Paul’s Church, 
Northboro, Ia. To Walton-Eagle parish, 
Nebr. Walton. 


NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
COBB, JAMES K. From _ Reformation 
Church, Taylorsville, N. C. To Granite 
Falls parish, Granite Falls, N. C. 


NORMAN, CLARENCE E. From Holy — 


Trinity Church, Raleigh, N. C. To Mon- 
roe parish, Monroe, N. C. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 
OBENAUF, PAUL F. From St. John’s 
Church, East Liverpool, O. To Wooddale 
Church, St. Louis Park, 
Minn. 5113 W. 40th St. 
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In CONCLUSION . . 


2 ° . . . ° 


EVERY TIME the Pope opens his mouth 
to say something (which happens quite 
frequently these days) some American 
Protestants jump up to tell the world the 
Pope is wrong. Merely according to the 
law of averages the Pope can’t be wrong 
all the time. 

I think he was at least 50 per cent right 
last month in his address to the Union 
of Italian €atholic Lawyers. He said that 
a Roman Catholic judge should not en- 
force an unjust law . . . that is, a law 
which his church considers unjust. The 
Pope mentioned laws regarding divorce, 
all of which are considered unjust by the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The only point on which we can crit- 
icize that idea is regarding whether the 
church can decide as to the justice of 
any law. Churches are partly human, 
partly divine. God is in the churches, but 
men are also. Popes and councils of the 
church sometimes make mistakes. The 
Roman Catholic Church is sometimes so 
deep in political plotting that its judgment 
regarding justice may be suspected. 


BUT THERE Is a standard of justice by 
which laws can be judged. It is the con- 
science of the people who make and en- 
force the laws. Every man’s conscience 
must be his guide. He must check his 
conscience according to the teachings of 
the Christian scripture, and according 
to the group conscience of his church. 
But he is himself responsible. 

When a judge feels according to his 
conscience that a law of his land is un- 
just, he must do everything in his power 
to persuade his fellow citizens to change 
the law. If he fails, he must resign from 
the bench rather than be a partner in 
injustice. 
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That also goes for businessmen whose 
companies are involved in dishonest trade 
practices. Such men must protest, as tact- 
fully and skillfully as they know how. 
If they fail, they should start looking for 
some other job. 

Every Christian is under absolute ob- 
ligation to live according to his con- 
science. He must obey God rather than 
man. God is a totalitarian ruler, the only 
one in the universe whom we are obliged 
to obey. When we feel sure he_has given 
us his orders, we must carry them out. 


THAT GETS some people into a lot of 
trouble. But it also keeps people out of 
worse trouble. As Peter Marshall said so 
sharply, unless we stand for something 
we will fall for anything. If we have a 
clear sense of responsibility to God, we 
don’t get pushed around by all the pre- 
vailing winds of world opinion. We don’t 
have to take our standards from the un- 
stable multitude. 

It’s quite true that we run the risk of 
being mistaken in our understanding of 
what God tells us to do. The borderline 
of right and wrong is moving constantly, 
as new problems arise in human life. 
None of us can claim a monopoly on 
knowledge of God’s will, not even the 
Pope. 

We must seek enlightenment, as the 
Spirit gives us guidance. And when we 
feel sure of ourselves—as any of us mus 
frequently feel sure—we must proceed! 
according to our convictions at any cost. 

Christians must be brave people. Bu 
they are also likely to be happy people 
who know the joy of being obedien 
children of an eternal father. 
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You want your boy 
to succeed. You want 
to help him all you can. This is how you 
can give him a “break” that he will ap- 
preciate more and more as he grows older. Get a Lutheran Mutual 


Life Insurance policy for him TODAY! 


By starting his insurance program now, you will give him sev- 
eral advantages over the boy who buys his first life policy at age 
25 or 30. Annual premium payments will be less and he will have 
accumulated a sizeable cash reserve for many purposes. 


You can pay all or a major portion of the premiums at first. Later 
on you can encourage him to assume a greater portion of the pre- 
miums as a thrift program. 


Give your boy his “break” now. Help him secure his first Luth- 
eran Mutual Life Insurance policy today! Call your local repre- 
sentative for full details. 


Lutheran Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE @ WAVERLY, 1OWA 


Mail copy of your folder ‘Security 
Plans for Lutheran Children” 
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THE GOLDEN CHRISTMAS BOOK 
Compiled by G. Crampton 
(T5053) $1.50 


This mammoth storehouse of en- 
tertainment will provide fun for 
the whole family during the Christ- 
mas season. There are 15 Christ- 
mas stories, old and new; 15 ‘'reci- 
pes" for making Christmas pres- 
ents, candies, decorations; 9 Christ- 
mas poems; |8 Christmas puzzles 
and riddles; words and music of 
10 favorite carols. Crowded with 
pictures, many in full color. Con- 
tains pop-up Christmas tree. 


PRINCE OF EGYPT (T6007): $3. 


Prince of Egypt is a tale of adventure in history 
most fabulous age. The Prince is Moses—every inc 
the Egyptian nobleman he had been raised to be- 
torn by his conflicting love for two women. As Princ 
of Egypt mounts to its great climax you will come 1 
know this giant among men who created a new natic 
dedicated to God. Prize-winning novelist Dorott 
Clarke Wilson is famous for her re-creations of tt 
ancient world in The Herdsman and The Brother. 


WE BOW OUR HEADS 
Edited by J. W. Doberstein (UB642} $2.5 
Children will cherish this lovely book of more tha 
a hundred prayers and poems, charmingly illustrate 
in color. It is an exquisite gift for any child of nine « 
younger. 
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